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PREFACE. 

The articles which make up this little volume were 
written for the most part in my undergraduate days. 
They are now re-printed, not with any idea of securing 
for them a permanent existence, but in the hope that 
they may be found worthy of rather more notice than 
they could secure as anonymous contributions to a local 
newspaper. The order in which they now stand is not 
that of their original appearance : otherwise, few correc- 
tions have been made, either in language or sentiment. 
I have not even thought it needful to secure uniformity 
in the use of the first person plural. One article alone 
calls for a word of special comment. I have written in 
praise of my own college. This may appear to some a 
mistake. And yet who is so able to give valuable 
testimony to the worth of an institution as a man who is 
personally acquainted with its inner working ? The 
writer of what was originally an unsigned Editorial may 
be acquitted of conscious partiality, and I reproduce it 
here as a slight acknowledgment of the heavy debt of 
gratitude I owe to the Warden, the Tutors, and those 
who were fellow-students with me at Keble. 

E. C. L» 



THE LONG VACATION. 



It is a pleasanter thing as a rule to look forward 
than to look back ; not only do the pleasures of hope 
lie altogether in anticipation, but while human na- 
ture retains its essential characteristics, the most 
satisfactory of retrospects must be more or less 
marred by a consciousness of mistakes made and 
opportunities missed — mistakes and opportunities 
now bound up with the irrevocable past. It would 
be too much to suppose that all or any of us can 
look back on a vacation, which certainly has not 
made haste to flee, with feelings of unmitigated 
satisfaction. Its very length has multiplied the 
follies that we commit with fair average regularity in 
the course of our lives. But apart from this con- 
sideration, there is good ground for supposing that a 
Long Vacation, whether present or past, is one of 
the most delightful things ever invented. It pre- 
supposes in those to whom it comes, a certain 
capacity for enjoyment and means enough to com- 
pass that end, but where these are present, there is 
practically no limit to the soul-salving combinations 
of work and pleasure which a little ingenuity may 
contrive. First of all, we have that most delicious 
of hypocrisies — a reading party. Once enunciate the 

B 



2 THE LONG VACATION. 

obvious truth that man is a social animal, and it 
becomes clear that he ought not to take his pleasure 
sadly by himself: add the equally trite aphorism that 
union is strength, and we can easily lead our fancy 
to the conclusion, that many men reading together 
get through more than would be accomplished by 
each of them working alone. Having thus bound the 
intellect in the chains of casuistry, what prevents us 
from assembling the flock, choosing as shepherd a 
sprightly young graduate or dilapidated Don, and 
then speeding away to continental river or Cale- 
donian retreat ? Nothing is easier, nothing more 
pleasant, as all agree, when comfortably settled in 
some sequestered spot, we vote study superfluous 
and tutors a bore. Never before have we been so 
thoroughly convinced of the inadequacy of printers'- 
ink to convey wisdom to the mind, or so ready to 
appreciate the sagacity of the immortal bard, when 
he suggests the superior excellence of "tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones." Let no one suppose however that nothing 
is done by a reading-party; there are few things 
which it does not attempt, except the one for which 
it was ostensibly constituted. It rows, it rides, it 
walks, it shoots ; it makes excursions to points of 
interest in the neighbourhood, it goes up mountains 
and down mines ; it sketches, it fishes, it bathes, it 
smokes ; it plays cricket, lawn tennis, billiards, 
whist, and croquet in feminine society ; it does all 
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these things continually and it does them well. Ex- 
cept in the very hottest weather, it is an industrious 
organism, touching everything but a book, and 
enchanting everybody but the tutor. We have in- 
deed heard of reading-parties, which boasted that 
they, at any rate, had been exceptions to the general 
rule, but we believed them not. In dealing with 
such cases, it is useful to construct the following 
dilemma ; if the party is honest, it will confess to 
complete dissipation, and if it does not confess 
to complete dissipation, it is not honest. Of course we 
use the word " honest " only in a Pickwickian sense. 
We cannot look for abnormal integrity in tlie mem- 
bers of a reading-party, when dealing with this most 
delicate point, and it would be equally unfair to 
impute to them deliberate dissimulation. It is hu- 
man to put things in the most favourable light, and 
they occasionally sacrifice a kid on the altar of 
Humbug : it is a way they have, that is all. On the 
whole it must be admitted that a reading-party is 
one of the conventional white lies of society. It 
deceives no rational being, because every rational 
being knows that to combine solid work with un- 
limited recreation is impossible ; but it affords one 
of the pleasantest modes of passing some weeks of 
summer, and looked at from almost any point of 
view it is an agreeable and, as we believe, a useful 
institution. Long may it flourish. 

Having dissected the reading-party, we may next 

B 2 



4 THE LONG VACATION. 

speak of another favourite method of passing the 
"Long" which consists in teaching the young idea 
how to shoot. This occupation is in one way a 
source of greater satisfaction than the last, inasmuch 
as it puts money into the pocket instead of taking it 
out. It also engenders educational skill and ex- 
perience, besides giving ample opportunities for the 
critical observation of boy-nature. This latter item 
may be thought a doubtful benefit, and certainly, as 
it is proverbially possible to have too much even of 
a good thing, it must be easy to become surfeited 
with a thing which can only be called good by blind 
charity or a stretch of language ; but the philosopher, 
especially if he be an evolutionist, will find amuse- 
ment in watching the disposition of his pupil with 
reference to the doubtful doctrines of selection, 
heredity, primary conceptions, and the like. It is 
also interesting to note those juvenile propensities 
which Pythagoras might have had in view when he 
formulated his doctrine of Metempsychosis. Some 
young people for example are largely endowed with 
the characteristic qualities of the goose, or of the 
peacock ; others participate extensively in the ideal 
nature of the mule, or of the bear; while another 
class, alas, too numerous, have been highly gifted 
with swinish idiosyncrasies. Unphilosophical as we 
must confess ourselves to be, we nevertheless feel 
assured that such observations as these would have 
considerable charm for the scientific mind, and 
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that if the career of a private tutor is not exactly a 
path through a rose-garden, it still affords scope for 
the play of fancy and room for the cultivation of 
patience. 

But there is yet a third course open to the under- 
graduate in search of vacation joys. Let him select 
a healthy spot in a picturesque country and thither 
convey a trusty companion with any amount of 
books. If steady reading can be managed anywhere 
in this world of distractions, it will be accomplished 
there. In the sun-stricken part of the day, when 
physical exertion is most exhausting, nothing will 
hinder an undivided attention to study. The even- 
ing and later hours of the afternoon may be devoted 
to active recreation and topographical research. 
Two men can easily work together; three seldom, 
if ever. Two are naturally companions, but with 
three there is a tendency towards undue amalgama- 
tion between A and B, which is unpleasant for C, 
unless he is peculiarly microcosmic and self-con- 
tained. Therefore it is advisable to cultivate the 
muses in couples ; only be sure that the individual 
entity, with whom you propose to yoke yourself, 
possesses a congenial nature. If that is beyond 
question, you may rest happy in the consciousness of 
security ; you have reconciled the conflicting claims 
of work and pleasure in the most felicitous manner 
conceivable, not, as in a reading-party, by pursuing 
pleasure apart from work, but by so arranging iV\ft. 
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accidents of existence as to turn work into pleasure. 
What more can aspiring humanity desire ? Surely 
such a life is happier at the time, and more satis- 
factory in the retrospect, than a dozen idle weeks 
spent at a fashionable English watering-place or 
German Spa. Unfortunately practical wisdom, — we 
had almost said, common-sense, — is the possession 
of a few, and there will always be a majority of 
fatuous beings, who prefer the unhealthy frivolities of 
the well-dressed mob to any serener pleasures which 
nature can offer. There are not many such, as we 
may reasonably suppose, in the ranks of University 
men. When in the middle of last June, we were 
dispersed over the face of the earth, and found out 
that the sun intended to energise, was ther^ one of 
us whose heated brain did not suggest a vision of 
clear waters eddying over a pebbly floor, with sylvan 
nooks on either bank inviting him to disrobe, and 
avenues of blooming foxgloves down which he might 
pass to join the trout in their gambols? 

Then ho I for the flow of the river, 
And hey ! for the humming of bees ; 

The spot where forget-me-nots quiver 
To exquisite music of trees 1 

With delights like these to oil the wheels of Time, 
four months have glided pleasantly away, and now 
on the threshold of another term each of us, who has 
so cultivated the winged hours, may look back over 
the length of even a Long Vacation, and say in no 
vain-glorious spirit,— "Vixi.'* 



FELLOWSHIPS. 



What is a Fellowship ? If only this simple question 
could find an answer as simple, what a relief it 
would be to the University of Oxford! As it is, 
no two definitions exactly agree, and the more 
necessary it becomes to solve the problem, the 
more discordant are the solutions proposed. " Define 
a Fellowship ? " cries one voice — " nothing can be 
easier. A Fellowship is an ingenious device, whereby 
a clever young man may be kept at the end of his 
academic career from the necessity of bread winning, 
and so have ample leisure to enquire into the nature 
of fixed stars, the character of Etruscan dialects, the 
origin of the moral sense, and what not ; in short it 
is an endowment, inadequate of course, but good as 
far as it goes, of Original Research." Well, that is 
intelligible enough, but, unfortunately, a flat contra- 
diction meets it from another quarter. " Nothing of 
the kind ! Original Research is nonsense. A Fellow 
is nothing more than a teacher. The founder in- 
tended to relieve undergraduates from the burden of 
tutorial fees. Fellowships enable a College to give 
cheap and efficient education. Eevery Fellow who 
does not impart instruction, more or less gratuitous. 
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to the junior members of his College, ought to be 
abolished without delay." Here we have an equally 
clear explanation, but it meets with no more general 
assent than the first. An important section of the 
community puts forth some such view as this : ** By 
means of Fellowships it was intended to provide 
a supply of learned and godly clergymen, who should 
train the youth in the ways of religion. Hence the 
clerical restriction which still applies to many Fel- 
lowships, and once applied to all." Perhaps this 
definition may be considered as supplementary rather 
than antagonistic to the second, and so no doubt it 
is, though the supplement is an important one. 
There remains, however, at least one other theory 
opposed to all the fore-going. ** A Fellowship is a 
reward for cleverness and industry, a prize to 'tempt 
men to study the higher branches of learning. A 
degree may be obtained in less than three years. If, 
therefore, a man remains at the University for four 
or .five years, and then goes out into the world, he 
finds that his less studious brethren have left him far 
behind in the race of life. While he has been 
mastering abstruse systems of philosophy, they have 
been acquiring technical knowledge in the school of 
Mammon. Under these circumstances, surely it is 
only fair that he should receive some compensation 
in the shape of hard cash." Now which of these 
explanations is the true one, or, if they be all 
fallacious, where may truth be found ? 
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We have no hesitation in saying that the " prize " 
theory finds but httle favour outside the ranks of 
interested competitors. A judicious system of re- 
wards and punishments is undoubtedly an excellent 
thing for the promotion of virtue, but when we 
come to intellectual excellence the case is somewhat 
different. If there is one thing more than another 
which ought to constitute its own recompense, it 
must surely be the attainment of high culture and 
varied knowledge. Not only is it in itself a source 
of gratification to the possessor, but it enables him 
to acquire and use with judgment many temporal 
blessings. On the other hand, great intellectual at- 
tainments are independent of moral worth, and the 
acquisition of them by an individual does not neces- 
sarily tend to benefit the community. Perhaps they 
are generally useful just in proportion as they have 
been disinterestedly sought. In any case they can 
hardly be promoted in a healthy way by the artificial 
stimulus of a money-prize. It is not as if we 
possessed ample funds for the carrying on of National 
Education, and could afford to make handsome pre- 
sents to a few score of men distinguished by special 
cleverness and industry. There exists great diffe- 
rence of opinion as to the functions of a University, 
but no one has maintained that it is an institution 
for the giving of prizes, and everyone admits that it 
exists chiefly to promote high education. The claims 
of Original Research, if conceded at all, must certainly 
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be subordinated to educational interests. Admitting 
for a moment that a system of valuable prizes is a 
useful adjunct to the machinery by which a Uni- 
versity educates its members, the question arises — 
may it not be purchased at too heavy a cost? In 
other words, is the University so well provided with 
Professors, Tutors, Colleges, Museums, Libraries 
and similar institutions — ^which form the "A B C " 
of High Education, just as prizes may be considered 
its " X Y Z " — ^that it can find no better use for its 
surplus revenue than the perpetuation of non-resident 
Fellowships ? It is not necessary to deny that such 
Fellowships are good in themselves ; it is enough to 
ask whether the funds which they absorb might not 
be more usefully applied. He must be a man of 
economical mind who thinks that Oxford can afford 
to spend money on prizes. The University proper is 
always financially cramped, and the Colleges have, 
we think, an expensive task before them, which 
demands their primary and immediate attention. 
There is an urgent need for increased accommodation 
for undergraduates in almost every College. It is 
time that steps should be taken to lessen the evil of 
lodging out, and this can only be done by the aid of 
the builder. New College has set a noble example 
in this direction, and if other Foundations are unable 
to follow suit for lack of funds, let them suppress 
a few idle Fellowships and utilise the capital so 
obtained. It is generally supposed that the new 
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Commissioners will prepare some drastic scheme for 
the conversion of All Souls into a useful institution. 
Probably a number of the Fellowships will be sup- 
pressed, but what will be done with the revenue thus 
set free is far from clear. The idea of applying it 
in the interest of the Bodleian Library is not the 
happiest possible. Surely thfe silent and deserted 
Quadrangles of All Souls might be peopled with 
Undergraduates, and a staff of Tutors maintained, 
and a number of Scholarships founded out of the 
endowment of the suppressed Fellowships. We 
Qontend that Undergraduates have the first claim 
upon all endowments thus set free throughout Ox- 
ford, and there are few Colleges in which more 
Scholarships are not needed. 

We have yet to consider the question of Clerical 
Fellowships. These may be regarded from two 
points of view. They have a relation to the Uni- 
versity and a relation to the Church. Again, they 
will be approved or condemned as the critic happens 
to be in favour of religious or purely secular educa- 
tion. If religion is to be cared for at the Universities, 
it follows that a certain number of Clerical Fellow- 
ships must be retained. There is indeed an alterna- 
tive — the maintenance of Chaplains, but as this 
would cost as much, and certainly prove less efficient, 
we may consider it out of the question. It is not 
unfrequently said that the clerical restriction is 
needless, because some Fellows will always be found 
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to take Holy Orders of their own free will. Very 
likely ; but, if religious training is of any value, can 
we consent to leave its perpetuation to the action of 
mere probabilities? Moreover, is it probable that 
Clerical Fellows, when restrictions had been re- 
moved, would spring up equally in all the Colleges ? 
Surely it seems far more likely that some Colleges 
would possess an ample staff of clergy, while others 
would be entirely in the hands of laymen. The 
Fellows of a College fill up vacancies in their own 
body, and they are under no compulsion to elect the 
candidate who passes the best examination. As a 
matter of fact, the majority in some cases is careful 
to choose a gentleman, whose views coincide with 
their own. We may gather some instructive figures 
from the University Calendar for the current year.* 
At University College there are thirteen Fellows; 
three are in Orders. Balliol in the same number 
counts two clergymen. Corpus also has thirteen 
Fellows, with three in Orders. Now take two or 
three other Colleges at random. Magdalen has 
twenty-fiv« Fellowships ; fifteen are held by clergy- 
men. St. John's has the same number; thirteen 
are held by clergymen. Worcester has fourteen 
Fellows; eight are in Orders. Of course in con- 
sidering these numbers, it must be remembered 
that Fellowships with clerical restrictions are not 
distinguished in the Calendar. It may be that 

* 1877. 
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Magdalen and New have a large proportion of this 
kind. But the fact remains that at University, 
Balliol, and Corpus, the number of Clerical Fellows 
is extremely small, and we may add that at all three 
the senior Fellow is a clergyman, while at Balliol 
the last eight Fellows are all laymen. It appears 
likely, therefore, that in course of time these Colleges 
will get rid of Clerical Fellows altogether. We 
are justified in concluding that at certain Colleges 
no candidate in Orders, or who was known to be 
preparing for Orders, would be elected to a vacant 
Fellowship, if all clerical restrictions were with- 
drawn. 

The Church of England would hardly be a loser 
by any change in the tenure of Fellowships, except 
in so far as she is concerned in promoting religious 
education generally. A man who takes Orders 
simply that he may hold a Fellowship is not a 
desirable clergyman, and will probably do the 
Church more injury than service. At the same 
time, this fact is no argument whatever for the 
abolition of clerical restrictions. Admitting for the 
moment that men are tempted by them to take 
upon themselves a sacred office from mere pecuniary 
motives, we would ask, what bad course will not 
men take from pecuniary motives? People often 
undertake paid offices knowing well that they are 
not competent to fulfil the condition attached. Yet 
that does not make the offices less valuable or 
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necessary: it only demonstrates that the popular 
estimate of what is right and honourable might be 
considerably raised. " Yes, but think of the de- 
moralising effects on such clerical fellows them- 
selves ! " — some one may exclaim. No doubt it is 
regrettable to see any person succumb to temptation, 
but we cannot possibly block up all the avenues to 
wrong-doing. Institutions, in themselves good, are 
not to be abolished because they might prove 
stumbling-blocks in the way of weak men. As well 
might we destroy our property, lest any one by 
stealing it should become a thief. We must not 
by want of due precautions make crime easy, but 
when we have fenced round a possible temptation 
with such restrictions as we are able to devise, 
there remains nothing more that we can do. In 
the matter of Clerical Fellowships we are not pre- 
pared seriously to admit what we conceded for the 
sake of argument. Some years ago it may have 
been true that these Fellowships were improperly 
sought, but apparently it is not so now; and year 
by year, as a higher and truer view of the clerical 
office prevails, there is less danger that its duties 
and responsibilities will be sought from ulterior 
motives. We shall content ourselves with indi- 
cating briefly one other argument for the retention 
of Clerical Fellowships. It is to be found in the 
large amount of Church Patronage in the hands 
of Oxford Colleges. We cannot pretend that the 
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present plan of bestowing College livings on senior 
Fellows is perfect, but they were made over to the 
Colleges under the impression that the clerical 
element would always predominate in the University, 
and it would hardly be satisfactory that the trust 
should be administered by a purely lay board, no 
member of which might be a Churchman. Should 
Clerical Fellowships ever be abolished, and the last 
link which connects the University with the Church 
be thus severed, all College Patronage ought to be 
handed over to the Bishops. We cannot disguise from 
ourselves that public opinion tends to the secularisa- 
tion of the Universities, and that the change which 
we have been deprecating may some time come. 
One party in the Church advocates a quiet sur- 
render; personally, we are not so faint-hearted. 
The " friends of progress (?) " may mass their 
howling myriads around our stronghold, but the 
fortifications are not untenable, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, at least we can die in the last 
redoubt. 
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This is not a political paper. The warfare of parties 
and the battle-cries of contending factions find no 
place in our pages. We are not more concerned 
with the varying tactics of the Government and the 
Opposition than with the fluctuations of railway stock 
or the price of corn. As evidences of the temper 
and condition of the nation, all these things must 
have an interest for Englishmen, and consequently 
for us, but we deal with them here (as far as we 
touch them at all) not from a Conservative or a 
Liberal, but from an Oxford stand-point. It is 
worth while to note this in order to lull any hastily 
excited prejudice which the title of this article may 
have aroused. The Universities have lately been 
flung into the Parliamentary arena to be scarified by 
hostile legislators, some of whom consider them- 
selves in a special manner champions of Reform. 
It might be imagined that our present purpose is 
to support or oppose this pretension, and the policy 
on which it is based. And we might very well do 
this on rational grounds without forfeiting our claim 
to political independence. But we prefer rather to 
take a wider view ; we desire to deal less with 
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particular short-comings than with general defects. 
The first may be remedied by Acts of Parliament 
and Royal Commissions, but the latter are beyond 
the reach of external legislation. The conditions, 
for example, under which Fellowships are held, may 
very easily be regulated, and possibly well regulated, 
by the House of Commons; that is a definite 
matter admitting of definite treatment; given the 
requisite data, and the problem can be solved 
with more or less exactness. But, after all, what 
has been accomplished does not amount to much. 
The most perfect system will fail unless the men 
who work it have themselves made some progress 
towards perfection. Suppose a Fellowship to be 
founded with certain stipulations attached, — perhaps 
that the holder should be a member of the Estab- 
lished Church; suppose this Fellowship to be 
sought by a gentleman not fulfilling the requisite 
conditions. He discovers that the main stipulation 
is contrary to the provisions of a recent Act of 
Parliament, he appeals to a law court to enforce his 
claim, and the decision is in his favour. Consider 
the position in which he finds himself. He is in 
receipt of an income intended by the founder of the 
Fellowship for men of a different stamp, and that, 
too, not some hundreds of years after the founder's 
decease, but during his lifetime. It is not necessary 
to impute any ignoble motives to a gentleman who 
takes such a course. The wisdom of Parliament 

c 
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interpreted by the wisdom of the Law has declared 
in his favour, and he may be excused if he desires 
to reap the benefit of recent legislation. Clearly the 
founder can only blame his own want of knowledge 
and sagacity, if the out-come of his beneficence is 
not what he intended. And yet are we wrong in 
thinking that in a case of this kind the sympathies 
of the University would be rather with the illegal 
founder than with the legal Fellow ? Of course, the 
position is hypothetical, but a not unsimilar instance 
has lately occurred, and, unless the new Commis- 
sioners find a way out of the difficulty, we may look 
for like complications in the future. There are two 
or three colleges in Oxford, if not more, which con- 
tinue to restrict their endowments to members of the 
Church of England ; and we do not hesitate to say 
that an Act which prohibits benefactions on such 
terms must be a grievous bar to the welfare of that 
Church. It is bad enough to see her despoiled of 
her ancient endowments at the Universities, but it 
would be far worse if all endowments are prohibited 
in the future. We are not now about to discuss the 
question of Fellowships — it deserves an article to 
itself; we have merely alluded to it incidentally for 
the purpose of illustration. What we desire to 
point out is this : it is impossible to recognise one 
code of morality in public affairs and another in 
private affairs. Honour and honesty ought to stand 
above mere considerations of fancied expediency no 
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less highly in the dealings of a nation than in the 
transactions of an individual, and a debased tone in 
"the Senate-house will most assuredly produce a 
similar state of things in the market-place and the 
home. The idea that religious, and, in many cases, 
educational endowments, are legitimate prizes to be 
scrambled for and appropriated by the strongest 
party, is a demoralising and altogether pernicious 
delusion. The specious pretext of re-adjusting old 
trusts too often serves to cover an organised spoliation. 
Of course we do not mean to say that the will of a 
" pious benefactor " is to bind, in every detail, suc- 
cessive generations to the end of time. Undoubtedly 
circumstances alter cases, and it is most necessary 
that the conditions under which endowments are 
held should be from time to time revised : the con- 
ditions of civilised life vary so much from century 
to century, that after the lapse of generations the 
donor's will may easily be* kept to the letter, and 
yet reversed in the spirit. But we do protest against 
the deliberate setting aside of the donor's obvious 
intention. Religion is always religion, education 
always education, and though years may change 
their details and accessories, they cannot touch 
their essential nature. When money has been left for 
religious purposes, we deny the right of any power to 
alienate it. Education stands on a somewhat differ- 
ent footing. When a man builds Colleges and 
Schools, or founds Fellowships and Exhibitions, 
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his primary, it may be, his only intention is to 
benefit his fellows. A treaty between man and 
man does not possess the sacred character of a 
compact in which the glory of God is concerned. 
Still it is not easy to imagine any circumstances 
which would justify the alienation of an educational 
endowment from its original channel ; certainly they 
have not occurred hitherto. It often happens that 
the interests of religion and education, naturally so 
much akin — are blended in the same bequest. In 
such cases we deprecate any divorcement, but if 
there must be a division, we would assign the 
revenues to the side most willing to keep to the old 
agreement. If Religion is anxious to continue her 
alliance with Education, but Education declines the 
proffered hand, the latter clearly forfeits all claim to 
the endowment of the original union. It should be 
handed over to Religion, and Religion will probably 
find some way of applying it to the ancient purpose 
in a new way. Should Parliament see fit to suppress 
clerical fellowships at the Universities, let the 
endowments be handed over to new trustees for the 
benefit of Church Schools, or if that be found im- 
practicable, they might be applied to the augmenta- 
tion of small livings. 

There is a story told about a lecturer at the 
" Cleverest College," which aptly illustrates one 
aspect of Reform. This gentleman, having emanci- 
pated himself from the swaddling-clothes of a 
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traditional religion, found some drawbacks in the 
working of a more advanced system. In particular, 
he missed those occasional breaks in the monotony 
of lecturing generally afforded in Oxford by Church 
festivals, and finding that heterodoxy pure and 
simple did not give the intellect sufficient recreation, 
he cast about for some expedient. Before long he 
discovered one both original and effective. His 
pupils, hungry for continuous instruction, were 
astonished to read on his door a notice that " Mr. — 
will observe a Saint's-day next Friday." And this 
is just what a certain class of Reformers are always 
doing. In their vehement anxiety to hasten the 
process by which " the old order changeth, giving 
place to new," they overleap the boundaries, not 
only of what is desirable, but of what is possible. 
Miscalculating the capacities of human nature, 
they load it with a burden too heavy to be borne, 
and the inevitable result is a reaction, as rapid and 
violent as the advance. You may abolish Church 
festivals, but men cannot live without holidays; 
you may do away with Churches altogether, but 
men will not cease to be religious. Or, if indeed 
it is possible in any case to weaken the reality, it 
is generally needful to maintain the semblance ; 
radical of the substance, you must be conservative 
at least of the shadow. We- have among us in 
Oxford opponents of religion, who are nevertheless 
in favour of keeping up chapel services. They call 
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this a concession to the ignorant weakness of 
common-place people ; we prefer to consider it a 
tribute, at the expense of consistency, to a great 
natural truth, and so far it is welcome. But con- 
scious inconsistency is an evil too great to be en- 
couraged in others for the * sake of any advantage 
which may accrue to ourselves ; and, on the whole, 
it is doubtful whether we are greatly advantaged 
by it. We are bound to do battle with error, and 
our task is not simplified when it assumes the guise 
of truth. " A lie, which is wholly a lie, may be met 
and fought with outright, but a lie which is half the 
truth is a harder matter to fight." We value mode- 
raticMi at a high rate ; there is no quality so indis- 
pensable to the reformer, whose policy is to be 
permanently successful. But the moderation must 
be real, not feigned. Let us know clearly what 
we have to expect, and we can say definitely how 
much we are prepared to concede. The subtle 
tactics of the general, who quietly employs himself 
in undermining the outworks, protesting all the 
while that he has no designs upon the citadel, are 
not usually viewed with favour by the besieged. 
We shall not be surprised if the programme of 
" wholesome reform," with which certain very dis- 
interested persons are trying to fascinate the Uni- 
versities, should presently blossom into a policy of 
rapacious confiscation. 

Meanwhile, there is no use in sitting idle. The 
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best answer to a scheme of bad reform is a better 
system already in action. It would be absurd to 
maintain that Oxford has already reached perfection. 
There are many evils which stand in urgent need 
of rectification, not so much in the University as 
in particular colleges. It is really astonishing how 
slow are some of these corporations in setting their 
houses in tolerable order. Even the smallest change 
seems out of the question, because no one possesses, 
or is willing to exert, individual authority. The 
only person who wields really despotic power is 
often the cook, and next to him in graduated order 
the hierarchy of college servants reigns supreme. 
Fellows and Tutors are clever men, no doubt, in 
their way, but they have not yet managed to initiate 
a successful rebellion against the tyrants to whom 
they are indebted for food and service. This may 
appear a small matter, but until it is accomplished, 
we cannot hope to see the cost of a University 
career brought within reasonable limits. The 
number of Unattached Students is steadily in- 
creasing, and yet a conservative college will remain 
half empty rather than adopt an improved system, 
which is flourishing elsewhere. Surely, this is 
playing into the hands of those who wish us ill. 
Such cases, we fear, are beyond the reach of Royal 
Commissions, which generally confine themselves 
to more showy and less substantial ills. If so, we 
place our reliance in a younger generation of Dons, 
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who may have sufficient energy and determination 
to effect the needful changes, before it is too late 
to effect them well. 



THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 



We hear a great deal now-a-days about what is 
called Original Research. This phrase has no precise 
meaning, as far as we^ can understand, but signifies a 
variety of things in the mouths of different speakers. 
Presumably it has to do with abstruse studies and 
occult sciences quite outside the ken and beyond the 
comprehension of the vulgar crowd. Perhaps it is 
for this reason that the patrons and foster-fathers of 
original research have not thought it worth while to 
trouble the public with any explicit account of its 
nature, functions and utility. It is true that certain 
explanations have been offered, and essays written, 
with a view to familiarise the learned world, with the 
necessity, not so much of promoting research, as of 
paying researchers; but on the whole they contain 
little that we did not know before, and nothing that 
could justify the prevalent agitation about the matter. 
We are, therefore, obliged to conclude that either 
there exists some mysterious secret behind the fog of 
high-sounding words, some real jewel in the toad's 
head, or else this original research is merely one of 
those hollow chimeras, which clever but deluded' 
persons contrive from time to time to galvanise into 
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an ephemeral existence. Let us attempt a little 
independent investigation into the subject of this 
dilemma. Why is it that we hear so much about 
the endowment of original research in days when all 
endowments are looked upon with suspicion, and 
even so great an authority as Mr. Gladstone has pro- 
nounced them of doubtful utility ? It has been laid 
down as a general principle that studies and pro- 
fessions likely to be permanently beneficial to society 
are always sufi&ciently remunerative without the 
artificial stimulus of an endowment ; and the reverse, 
we suppose, would be held equally true — ^that studies 
and professions not thus remunerative are not bene- 
ficial and should not be encouraged. Though we are 
convinced that the principle is in many ways falla- 
cious, and that religious and educational endowments 
have been and will continue to be of almost priceless 
value, yet they stand on a footing peculiar to them- 
selves. The benefit they confer on humanity, if 
indirect, is intensely real, and this cannot be said 
of the benefit of original research, which is either 
so indirect as to be practically non-existent, or so 
direct as to need no endowment. For the most part 
it appears to consist of metaphysical enquiries and 
philological speculations, which are probably as re- 
mote from truth as they certainly are from utility. 
If the country is anxious for more ingenious theories, 
more brilliant paradoxes, and intellectual fireworks 
on a wider scale, then the country cannot do better 
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than endow original research ; but if on the contrary 
it is desirable to raise the average of general educa- 
tion, before assisting a few savans to eliminate 
common-sense from their mental machinery, then 
the country will easily find a more profitable invest- 
ment for its surplus funds. 

The original researcher is generally employed in 
demonstrating the worthlessness of received opinions. 
It is his especial delight to pull down, or at least to 
undermine, some lordly edifice of dogma, which the 
intellect of past centuries has constructed, and in 
which the souls of men through long generations 
have securely dwelt. He is never so happy as when 
he can say to an admiring crowd of brother-philoso- 
phers : — "See this beautiful fabric of elaborated 
thought, the result of many ages of progressive en- 
quiry, the final out-come of all human experience, 
built, strengthened, and adorned by the noblest 
spirits that ever breathed this air, poets, painters, 
thinkers, saints and theologians: mark how grace- 
fully it rises from the arid plain brilliant with con- 
trasted colours, a refuge from the burning sun for 
pilgrims near at hand, a relief for eyes that behold 
its fair proportions from afar, the central figure in 
the landscape, the goal of many wanderers, the 
cynosure of humanity: look at yonder arch which 
Socrates began, that buttress which Seneca strength- 
ened, that column which Paul raised, that pinnacle 
which Augustine crowned, that spire which Luther 
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pointed : and now turn your eyes upon me, who 
(vide the University Calendar) have taken a First 
Class in the Honour School of Literae Humaniores, 
and am a Fellow of the cleverest College in Oxford ; 
I grasp my pen— I dip it in the ink— I hurl it at 
the foundations of the temple — and hey, presto ! 
the gigantic edifice rocks, totters, and then with 
a terrific crash falls in ruins to the ground. Shout, 
brothers, shout ! So perish every palace of faith, 
every pleasure-house of reason ! In conclusion, let 
us give three hearty cheers for the Religion of 
Humanity. We have done a good day's work, but 
there are many notable shrines yet to be destroyed. 
We will rest only for the night; * to-morrow to 
fresh fields and pastures new ! ' " 

This is a rough outline of what we may term 
the " Researcher's Oration." Of course his supposed 
success in the work of destruction is nothing more 
than a delusion on his part. Happily for the world, 
its dogmatic foundations are not so insecure as to 
totter at the onslaught of any sceptic who chooses 
to assail them. But still such attacks do much to 
weaken the authority of moral and religious axioms 
in the eyes of the public, and there is every reason 
why we should rigidly decline to endow these de- 
stroyers of old faiths either with money bequeathed 
to uphold these faiths, or with funds from the 
national Treasury. We have said that the original 
researcher is generally occupied in the work of 
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destruction, but this is not invariably the case. He 
sometimes employs himself less harmfully and more 
amusingly in putting two and two together, and 
making them five. This species, of theoretical 
juggling reminds us strongly of the ordinary proceed- 
ings of the more legitimate professor of legerdemain. 
It is easy to imagine the original researcher in his 
constructive character using the phraseology appro- 
priate to the magical art. " You observe," we hear 
him say, " this fact — it is admitted to be a doubtful 
fact, that is to say, a fact imperfectly authenticated, 
but for the purposes of this operation it will serve as 
well as one less disputed. I now take, as you see, 
. this crude mass called an idea, and mould it into the 
form of a pistol-bullet. Then I place my fact at a 
convenient distance, load my pistol with the bullet, 
elevate the weapon, and fire, — Bang ! Instantly the 
fact amalgamates with the idea, and becomes a 
theory as unlike either of them as possible. I flatter 
myself that you will not be able to discover the 
slightest connexion between my original materials 
and the product I have thus obtained from them. 
And yet my theory looks thoroughly substantial, 
and possesses a colour and complexion all its own. 
I will send round a few slices of it on this plate, 
in order that the ladies and gentlemen of the 
audience may have an opportunity of eating a little. 
It will be found extremely acrid and nauseous, and, 
if taken in excess, it is apt to cause softening of 
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the brain. But there is a still more astonishing 
phase in this. trick to which I must ask your at- 
tention. I take in my right hand this apparently 
solid theory, and in my left I hold a small phial 
of very precious fluid, now found only in Patagonia, 
— Elixir of Common-sense. I let fall one drop of 
this fluid upon the apex of the theory, and lo ! it 
vanishes into thin blue smoke, with a slight de- 
tonation and a sulphurous smell." 

It may be objected that these are very exag- 
gerated pictures, and that in the company of 
original researchers may be found many moderate 
and useful men. We are glad to think that our 
remarks, true as we believe them to be of some of 
these philosophers, are not so of all. A society 
must be in evil case indeed, if it contains no 
moderate members, and we do not forget that, 
while moderation is of necessity modest, extreme 
opinions are usually loud-tongued. But granting 
the existence of less noisy, less objectionable re- 
searchers, they are equally divisible into two classes, 
the practically useful and the practically useless; 
the first, as we maintain, need no endowment, and 
the last cannot deserve it. It is absurd to say that 
no line can be drawn between what is useful and 
what is useless. It might be difficult' to draw it 
absolutely, but for such practical purposes as 
an enquiry into the advisability of endowment it 
may easily be drawn with sufficient accuracy. All 
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metaphysical enquiries, for example, are practically 
useless, nor can philological researcjies, interesting 
as they often are, merit the stimulus of extended 
endowment. It should be remembered that all our 
Universities grant numerous Professorships, Fel- 
lowships, and other rewards to men of learning. 
Often, it is true, they carry with them tutorial 
responsibilities, but on the other hand, many of 
them do not. And even in cases where a certain 
amount of teaching is required, there still remains 
a sufficiency of leisure for independent study and 
research, as the labours and achievements of some 
of our Professors sufficiently prove. It is difficult 
to see what more can be reasonably demanded. If 
research is to be additionally endowed, the money 
must come from one of two sources. Either the 
revenues of Oxford and Cambridge must be diverted 
from their ancient uses, and turned into channels 
other than those in which they are now expended, 
or Parliament must devote part of the proceeds of 
general taxation to support enquiries neither inter- 
esting nor beneficial to the nation at large. Before 
any equitable claim can be made on University 
revenues, it must be shown that they are ill applied 
at present, or that at all events they would be more 
productively employed in the endowment of research 
— a proposition, the truth of which may perhaps be 
demonstrated, when original researchers have suc- 
ceeded in squaring the circle. As to an endowment 
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from the national funds, we conceive that there are 
few things more improbable. The champions of re- 
search will be entitled to the congratulations of their 
friends, if by much asking through a long course 
of years they succeed in worrying the official mind 
of some too plastic Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for ten consecutive minutes. Such is the plight of 
original researchers, and we cannot profess much sor- 
row for them. The fact is, that in these latter days 
a School of Philosophy has arisen which does but 
travesty an honoured name. It can indeed ape the 
language of the intellectual giants of old time, but we 
look in vain for a spark of their thought-kindling 
fire; it may imitate the eccentricity, but we miss 
the genius ; " it has all the contortions 6i the Sibyl, 
without the inspiration." Shall we endow such a 
school as this? Let a hungry people, lacking food 
for body, mind, and soul, return an answer. ** Rank 
Utilitarianism ! " — we hear some " Thinker " cry. 
Well, if to help the starving, before we enrich the 
opulent, to raise the ignorant masses, before we paint 
the philosophic lily, to give higher, purer, nobler ideas 
of God and man to degraded millions, before helping 
the learned few, who should be best able to help them- 
selves — if this is utilitarianism, then assuredly we are 
utilitarian. What if we be also right ? It has been 
said that the world is chiefly benefitted by men of 
thought, who are equally men of action; and, in spite 
of advanced thinkers, it may be true — ^who knows ? 
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" I don't believe," said a memorable character 
on a memorable occasion, " I don't believe there's 
no sich a person as Mrs. Harris ! " This remarkable 
assertion of unbelief may well serve as a text for an 
article on the fashionable scepticism of the present 
day. The words of Mrs. Betsy Prig, notwithstand- 
ing all their ruggedness and grammatical inaccuracy, 
are eminently typical. Not that they were untrue ; 
for the narrative in which they occur leads us to 
suspect the contrary. Still less that they have any 
bearing on the vital doctrines of faith and life, which 
Modem Scepticism delights to undermine. The 
matter in question was nothing more than the ex- 
istence of Mrs. Harris. Nevertheless the words are, 
as I venture to think, typical of the more polished 
utterances of the educated unbeliever. Firstly, in 
respect of their self-assertion, " I don't believe ; " 
secondly, in the flatness of the contradiction con- 
veyed, " there's no sich a person ; " and lastly in the 
result which ensued, a quarrel. These points will 
be amplified presently; let me first of all approach my 
subject by another route. Some days ago as I was 
perambulating that humid district, the prototype of 
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which we connect with a Biblical patriarch, while its 
name is rather associated with the apple-woman of 
profane story, as I was walking in the district* 
" between the rivers," I was particularly struck by the 
virid hue of the landscape, and my reflections shaped 
themselves much as follows. The colour of nature, 
thought I, is emphatically green. There are of 
course occasional patches of red and blue scattered 
over the surface of things, but they merely act as 
varieties, serve like paste gems to enhance the beauty 
of an elaborate setting. As a whole, nature is green, 
and we like to see it so. We mourn to watch 
its colour change under the burning midsummer 
sun or the chilling blasts of Boreas. We may per- 
haps find a melancholy pleasure in the beauty of 
autumn tints, but when the leaves actually begin to 
fall, the floodgates of grief swing open spontaneously 
in our souls, and we weep, metaphorically, it may be, 
but unfeignedly, for the green summer has fled, and 
the time of coals, and the waggon, and the bill, have 
come nigh, even unto our doors. So then it is un- 
doubtedly natural for nature to be green. Here we 
have a major premise. But humanity is a part of 
nature ; there is a minor premise. The deduction is 
plain. It is natural for humanity to be green. Yes, 
there can be no doubt about it, every man, woman, 
and child on the face of this globe is naturally green ; 
or, stay ! there may be a few exceptions. We too 

* Mesopotamia, by the river Cherwell. 
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have reds and blues among us, who appear natural 
or unnatural according to the standpoint of the 
observer. But speaking generally, human nature is 
green. What entity except an educated earth- 
dweller would suspect that this is a truth not pala- 
table to civilized humanity ? We like to see the 
landscape in a garb of verdure, but is there anyone, 
not being an infant or an octogenarian, who would 
feel otherwise than insulted, if you call him green ? 
Experience answers, no. This is strange, but it is 
true and easy of demonstration. Do you wish to see 
a man turn black ? go and tell him that he is green. 
And yet it is natural to be green, and most probably 
that man shares the general hue. He would not 
admit it, very likely he does not believe it, but still, 
if he is not utterly unnatural and depraved, he must 
be more or less green ; and, thank heaven, our nine- 
teenth-century civilization has not yet quite succeeded 
in eradicating nature from humanity. Nevertheless 
the fact remains that we are ashamed of being 
thought natural, that is to say, green. A serpent 
has crept into the Eden of mankind, and its name 
is Scepticism. It made its entrance in very early 
times, when it was a tiny reptile and had but a small 
appetite, but it has steadily grown, until to-day its 
«ize is enormous and its voracity alarming. It has 
already devoured food enough to support generations 
of men ; indeed, so little is left for its future con- 
sumption that we might hope that it would soon die 
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of Starvation, did we not feel sure that the folly of 
men will always provide it with sufficient provender. 
They starve themselves to feed the monster. The 
youth of the world was a time of plenty. The seeds 
of all vital faiths were sown then. But the faith- 
famine of this later age is grevious. The lean kine 
are making terrible inroads on the fat kine, and yet 
remain as empty as before. 

Mr. Carlyle in one of his essays relates a story 
about the inhabitants of Arabia the Stony, who, 
according to this ingenious fable, are much annoyed 
by wild beasts. Year by year these people select 
a certain quantity of young pigs, and feed them with 
arsenicated food, until the poison is thoroughly in- 
grained in their system. The arsenical pigs are 
then let loose in the- woods ; the lions and tigers 
eat them, and die in consequence. In this way the 
whole race of noxious animals is being happily ex- 
terminated. Now, mutatis mutandisy a parallel may 
be drawn between these arsenical swine and modem 
sceptics. It would seem as if the unseen foes of 
humanity had combined to fatten a number of men 
on mental provender impregnated with the poison 
of scepticism, and let them loose to work the 
destruction of society. They run up and down the 
country on their deadly mission, and invite unsus- 
pecting folk to swallow them. Unfortunately there 
are always a number of people with open mouths, 
who are ready to swallow anything, and especialy 
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any new thing. So the massacre goes on bravely. 
I do not say that the sceptics are altogether aware 
of the harm they are doing. Most probably the 
arsenical pigs of Arabia have no idea that they are 
masses of poison : they rather look upon themselves 
as valuable and interesting creatures, who have 
been fattened on a diet far superior to anything 
that has filled the troughs of their humbler, but 
healthier, brethren. Conceit is at the bottom of 
half the scepticism which is rampant at the present 
day, — nay, of more than half, for it practically 
causes all unbelief which does not spring from 
honest doubt. 

The sceptic of our own times is never weary of 
vaunting his infidelity, and glories in his dissimilarity 
to the rest of his race. What is it to him that 
millions of men, including the most brilliant intel- 
lects, have believed this or that vital truth 7 He 
is thoroughly conscious of his own superiority, and 
will strike out a new line for himself. Men have 
always held that the sphere of action proper to a 
poker is a fire-place : but there was once a person 
who convinced himself that the instrument might 
be more appropriately used in breaking the heads 
of friends, and his end was Bedlam. That man was 
vain enough to fancy that he could improve upon 
the customs of the rest of the world, and the result 
was equally disastrous to his acquaintances and 
to himself: Verbum sapienti. At the beginning of 
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this paper I noted three points in connection with 
modem scepticism, which seemed worth considera- 
tion, namely, the self-assertion of its utterances, the 
intolerance of its infidelity, and the active hostility 
which it consequently provokes. On the first of these 
points I have already touched. The second will 
be acknowledged as true by everyone who has 
marked the tactics of materialism. We hear much 
about the intolerance of political parties and reli- 
gious sects, but that is mild compared with the 
intolerance of scepticism. Party may hate party, 
and sect excommunicate sect, but the superior 
sceptic despises them all ; and who would not 
rather be hated or excommunicated than despised ? 
The sceptic must needs be intolerant, for if he, who 
has broken away from the traditions of his race, 
is in the right, the rest of mankind are simply 
infatuated idiots, and so his life, if not his language, 
is one perpetual sneer. A reformer is nothing 
without disciples, and so the sceptic tries to pro- 
selytise. He does this, not by preaching the 
advantages of his own system — ^for what hungry 
soul would be attracted by the incredibilities of 
atheistic theories? — ^but by pouring the vials of his 
contempt on all established creeds. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the upholders 
of established creeds do not view the sceptic with 
a kindly eye. We cannot sit still whilst the most 
vital truths of our religion are being denied and 
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derided by persons who have never studied the 
evidence on which they rest. We have no desire 
to coerce others into the profession of doctrines 
which they do not believe, but we are equally 
determined that principles on which, as we hold, 
the safety of society depends, shall not be under- 
mined without an effort on our part to save them. 
And whilst we oppose, let us not forget to pity. 
The honest doubter, if he exists at all, must of 
necessity be an unhappy man ; and even the sceptic, 
who does not deserve that title, possesses an un- 
enviable frame of mind. It is related in a well- 
known fable how a certain fox, who had lost his 
tail in a trap, harangued his neighbours on the 
advantages of a tail-less condition, and tried to 
persuade them to cut off their own brushes. The 
sceptic has lost the tail of his faith in a snare 
set by a vigilant foe, and he would fain reduce 
us all to the same condition as himself. We must 
be wary. Perhaps by a judicious application of 
the salve of Christian charity we may cause our 
brother's tail to sprout forth with renewed vitality, 
but let us be very sure that we do not cut off 
our own. 



THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CHURCH. 



The University of Oxford may be viewed from many 
stand-points, and in many lights. Its aims, its 
methods, its products are far too varied to be under- 
stood in one comprehensive view, and this variety 
results from the ties which bind it to a multitude of 
practical professions. As a great training-school for 
the intellect, the University stands in every possible 
relation to the pursuits of active life, and the final 
portion, at any rate, of its course is often adapted by 
individuals to suit the particular work on which they 
expect before long to enter. Two institutions at once 
occur to the mind, as looking to the Universities 
for a constant supply of able men — the Bar and the 
Church. The former has never looked in vain. The 
high social position enjoyed by members of the Bar, 
and the rich prizes, professional ?Lnd general, within 
their reach, have always attracted a large number of 
University men to the Inns of Court. With the 
Church the case is different. Of late years we have 
heard frequent complaints of the paucity and inferior 
quality of Oxford and Cambridge Graduates seeking 
Holy Orders; and there is every reason to believe 
that these complaints are well grounded. Oxford — 
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and we are concerned just now only with this Uni- 
versity — Oxford has ceased to occupy her old relation 
to the Church, as a seminary from which an adequate 
number of learned and able clergy might be drawn 
without any difficulty. The supply has fallen short 
of the demand, and the ranks of the ministry are 
filled from other sources, such as Theological 
Colleges, some of them very excellent in their way, 
some the reverse, but all concerned only to impart a 
technical training in the shortest possible period, and 
making no attempt to give a genuine education, 
which would be beyond their intention, their re- 
sources, and their capacity. We do not, of course, 
desire in the least degree to disparage Theological 
Colleges. They are not only necessary for the due 
supply of clergy, who must be drawn from some 
source or other, but in many cases they do valuable 
work in preparing graduates themselves, especially 
those who did not study Theology at the University. 
Still, it is admitted on all hands, that there never 
was a time when the Church more needed a learned 
clergy than she does at present, and such a clergy 
can be trained nowhere except at a university. The 
difficulty, then, is a serious one, for it menaces the 
position which is held by the Church in the public 
esteem, because of the known excellence and ability 
of its ministers. Nay, more ; it threatens to cripple 
the usefulness of the Church among men of talent 
and culture, who are naturally tempted to look down 
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upon clergymen not possessed of equal powers of 
mind. And when we consider the multitude of 
distinguished men, administrators, philosophers, 
preachers and theologians, who have in the past 
adorned, and happily yet adorn, the ecclesiastical 
fabric of the Church of England, we feel that any 
failure in this intellectual succession, of secondary 
importance though it be, would certainly indicate a 
more than intellectual decadence, would be, in fact, 
a premonitory symtom of spiritual declension, and 
justify a grave suspicion of vital decay. 

Several suggestions have been made to account for 
the falling off in the numbers of Oxford men who 
offer themselves for ordination. In the first place, it 
is asserted that the low stipends of curates and the 
poor prospects of promotion deter many who would 
otherwise come forward. In the language of the 
counting-house we are told, that if the Church wants 
a good article, it must consent to pay the market- 
price for it. Unfortunately for such theories, the 
atmosphere of the Church is as different as possible 
from the atmosphere of the counting-house, and 
mercantile considerations can hardly have much 
weight in ecclesiastical questions. We are well 
aware that a large proportion of our clergy are 
poorly, some miserably, paid ; we desire greatly to 
see all the smaller salaries augmented ; but we deny 
that the prospect of insufficient pay is the sole, or 
€ven the chief, cause which keeps eligible men from 
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taking Orders. No doubt, if a considerable addition 
were made to the stipends of the clergy, there would 
be less difficulty, or no difficulty at all, in filling 
up vacancies with University men, but would the 
candidates under these circumstances be creditable 
or acceptable additions to the ministry ? It appears 
very uncertain. Well, but the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, — someone may say. Yes, we reply, but 
the motives which induce a man to labour in this 
field, ought to be quite apart from any prospect of 
material advantage. The labourer who is deterred 
from the vineyard, because his pay may not exceed 
£150 a year, would be dearly secured at £300. He 
is, in fact*, worthless in a sphere where no me- 
chanical work is wanted. A man, who is to be 
of any use, must work for pure love of his occu- 
pation — love which will be more unquestioned, more 
unselfish, more sincere, in proportion as the pros- 
pects of worldly advancement which it sacrifices, 
are great, and tempting, and assured. We believe 
that the paucity of Oxford candidates for ordination 
is due, not to a low standard of clerical salaries, 
but to a low estimate of the clerical office. This 
is a selfish, a mercenary age, and even the purest 
and best of its sons are more or less tainted 
with the prevailing spirit. We boast of progress, 
of knowledge, of enlightenment; complacently we 
take our nineteenth century and contrast it with 
mediaeval times, — compare the ignorance, the strife. 
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of what we call the dark ages, with the science, 
the comfort, the peace, — peace in which to get 
money and to spend it, — ^i;hat we ourselves enjoy. 
And yet there are pages in the record of those 
turbulent years which might well put us to shame. 
Virtue learned hardihood in a rough school, and 
sincerity was not veneered to match the complexion 
of deceit. If vice was [open and unconcealed, saint- 
liness, like a crusader, never ceased to do battle 
with a cross-hilted sword. The world might raise 
its standard at the head of disunited legions, but 
the Church had always an invincible phalanx, small 
in numbers, yet strong in faith, and again and 
again the Midianitish hordes fled before* the band 
of Gideon. We have altered all that; we have 
discovered that warfare is incompatible with com- 
fort, and that self-sacrifice is a very unpleasant 
thing. So modem society strives to amalgamate 
good and evil, moulding them into a comfortable 
form, cut down and planed to a dead level of self- 
satisfied mediocrity. The whole duty of man is 
to be comfortable, — such is the creed of modem 
Christendom. What wonder then that many gra- 
duates, good and amiable in a sense, who have 
lived in luxury at Oxford, are deterred from taking 
Holy Orders? From their youth up they have 
been taught to look upon the happiness, which 
money buys, as indispensable; the man who seeks 
it not, is to them an enthusiast, a madman. They 
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are not consciously selfish; they would be willing, 
quite willing, to fulfil what they conceive to be the 
duties of an office for which they have the greatest 
respect, only they must have a commodious par- 
sonage, a social neighbourhood, and an income 
large enough to enable them to marry, to bring up 
a family, and to surround themselves with the 
elegancies of life. As it happens, the Church of 
England cannot guarantee this comfortable position, 
and so, consoling themselves with the reflection that, 
after all, it is as easy to be virtuous in one calling as 
in another, they turn t6 the Bar, the mercantile 
arena, or the Stock Exchange. 

These men are eminently respectable members of 
society, but they do not constitute the material out 
of which able clergymen are formed. Many of them 
are actually in Orders — ordained to family livings, or 
led to undertake the clerical office by some similar 
inducement (such as a Fellowship), in the absence 
of which they would probably, nay certainly, have 
remained among the laity. We would rather see the 
ranks of the ministry attenuated than filled with men 
like these. Not only do they cumber the ground them- 
selves, but they discourage and weaken the hands 
of more valuable workers. If the augmentation of 
clerical stipends would have the effect of committing 
more cures of souls to the half-hearted ministrations 
of men who look only after loaves and fishes, the 
remedy is worse than the disease. Before we can 
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hope to solve the Church's difficulty we must realise 
more closely the essence of the Church's teaching. 
We must impress upon Oxford men the duty of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. To produce a body of 
labourers, laymen as well as clerics, thoroughly 
imbued with this grand principle, and ready to sub- 
stantiate theory in practice — ^this should be our aim. 
If we can do this, we have done all. It will be easy 
then to find men of means, men of talent, men of 
energy, to take Orders, because a higher and truer 
standard of Christian life will be generally accepted. 
We shall be prepared at any moment to renounce 
everything which the world holds dear, and in the 
renunciation to find the reward of our act. Then 
perhaps we may be held not unworthy to stand with 
the priests, monks, hermits, knights, and saints of 
mediaevalism, who by their life-long struggle in 
imitation of the great Ideals who went before, have 
made it possible for us to be like them to-day. 



A YOUNG COLLEGE. 



The large and influential gathering, which took 
place within the walls of Keble College at the be- 
ginning, of last term,* marked an event in its history 
not likely to be soon forgotten. That magnificent 
edifice, so grand in design and harmonious in execu- 
tion, which now forms a fitting crown to the less 
exalted buildings of the College, was then opened 
and hallowed by the ministrations of the assembled 
bishops and clergy. Already the fabric of a Hall and 
Library is rising from the ground, and before long 
the young College, thanks to the liberality of pious 
donors, will possess all the various parts and adjuncts 
which make up the local habitation of an academic 
body. It is perhaps too soon to enquire how far the 
hopes which attended its foundation have been ful- 
filled ; time must be given for its alumni to take their 
places as workers in the great world, and time alone 
can show whether the constitution of the College 
has been such as to secure the stability of its original 
design. But it is not too early to consider the pre- 
sent and future position of Keble, with reference both 
to the University and Church at large, nor need we 
hesitate to pronounce an opinion on its success as an 

* St. Mark's Day, 1876. 
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educational body. And to take the last first, it must 
be peculiarly gratifying to all friends of the college to 
see what a high average of " all round " excellence it 
maintains. If its members have gained hitherto a 
comparatively small number of brilliant distinctions, 
they have done what is after all far more important 
and satisfactory, for they have taken a multitude of 
fairly good classes, and so demonstrated that the 
tutors are not engaged in the production of a few 
brilliant show-articles, but do their best to train up 
every one to the measure of his natural ability. Dr. 
Mylne speaking on St. Mark's day, said that while 
the proportion of students who took honours in the 
other colleges was 30 per cent., the proportion of Keble 
Undergraduates was rather over 60 per cent. More- 
over it cannot be doubted that, as years roll on, the 
College will reap still further benefit from the tradi- 
tions of industry which are now being formed within 
its walls. It is needless to dwell on the success 
which has attended Keble on the river, as well as in 
games and athletics. Achievements of this descrip- 
tion are sufficiently patent to the multitude, and 
have special weight with a portion of the community, 
whose verdict is not to be despised. And yet of 
course, it is not what men do, but what they are, 
which must be the ultimate test of their worth and 
utility. Actions are only an index, not always in- 
fallible, of the spirit which prompts them, and so 
it is satisfactory to find that those who are best 
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qualified to give an opinion, do not hesitate to 
express one favourable to Keble on this score. 
Again, it is undeniable that Keble College has fully 
succeeded in one part of its mission, for it has made 
" plain livitig^'* and consequently economical living, 
possible and easy in the University of Oxford. It 
has shown that the advantages of an academic 
training can be enjoyed without the heavy and 
extravagant expenses which were formerly almost 
unavoidable ; and in doing this it has set an example 
which will in time be imitated, and which indeed 
has been already to some extent imitated by older 
corporations. It was not creditable to the Uni- 
versity that it should have so far departed from 
primitive traditions, as to lie in pampered and luxu- 
rious ease, amid that decay of learning which is 
ever the result of luxury and wealth. Any notable 
institution, which is responsible for the due admini- 
stration of a large revenue, and yet tolerates abuses 
in its internal economy, is in these days a certain 
mark for the shafts of the demagogue and the 
socialist ; and not least among the benefits conferred 
on Oxford by the kindly efforts of judicious reformers, 
was the foundation of a college which should prac- 
tice, and, by practising, preach the sound principles 
of temperance and frugality. Not a day too soon 
was this concrete protest made against the growing 
tendency towards extravagant living, not only in 
Oxford, but in the country at large. To say that the 

E 
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prevalent effeminacy is sapping the foundations of 
British hardihood, is to make a trite remark. It is 
admitted on all hands and by everyone. Unfor- 
tunately confession of the evil is rarely followed by 
any practical steps to effect a mitigation of it ; 
people forget, or are not willing to acknowledge, that 
social reformation, like most other virtuous energies, 
must begin at home, that a nation is an aggregate of 
units, and that the influence of individual action, 
though it may seem limited, is certainly incalculable. 
We want something more solid than words of regret, 
something more forcible than mutual exhortations 
mutually disregatrded, something which will] not 
merely "show the steep and thorny way to heaven," 
while itself " the primrose path of dalliance treads," 
but will make the rule of its conduct the proof of its 
mission. This is what Keble College does' with 
exemplary energy worth far more than a thousand 
empty lamentations on the extravagance and reck- 
lessness of the age, and so long as it continues to do 
this, will it deserve the respect and gratitude of all 
who are enlisted in the ranks of progress. 

But Keble College has another and still higher 
vocation to fulfil. It was designed to controvert the 
educational theories of the secularist, and witness to 
the vitality of the Church of England. " There has 
arisen in these later days," to quote the words of 
Lord Salisbury, spoken last term, " a school of men 
who have not so much differed from us in that they 
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profess any religious opinion, on which we do not 
agree, as in that they speak of religion as a thing 
which to a university should not be a matter of 
importance. Some have held the language that 
religion has little business in any university at all ; 
they have contended that universities and colleges 
are lay corporations, and from that they have drawn 
this curious inference — justifiable only on the sup- 
position that laymen have nothing to do with religion 
— ^that religion is no business of theirs." Against all 
theories of this kind Keble College is a standing 
protest. Other homes of learning may become 
secularised, new bodies, having the power to confer 
degrees after examinations purely secular, may be 
constituted, but there will always be at least one 
college in Oxford true to her ancient motto — 
Dominus illuminatio mea. We are sometimes told 
that systems of negative philosophy are becoming 
the most prominent influences of the present day. 
We do not believe it, partly because it is not in 
human nature to rest satisfied with negations, but 
chiefly because negations cannot exert any influence 
at all. Great undertakings require for their design 
and execution a more powerful dynamic than can be 
extracted from any concatenation of denials. The 
comparative truth of a moral system may be deduced 
from its ability to energise. When the believers 
in negative philosophies have founded such a Col- 
lege as Keble, they will ^ave more claim to the 
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consideration of practical men than they have at 
present. " But," as the Chancellor remarked, 
" they never seem to get so far as undertakings of 
that kind. They have no good news, no evangel 
to offer, and naturally they will make no sacrifice to 
offer it." Keble College then stands up for the union 
of religion and culture. It has a great future before 
it, if it remains true to itself — a future, which will of 
necessity bring with it many things, some good, 
some ill, but which can bring with it nothing to 
impair the vitality of the College, while it holds fast 
to the Rock of its foundation. That it may have 
strength sufficient for the task, should be the prayer 
of every far-sighted Christian, and especially of every 
loyal member of the Anglican communion. 



OXFORD MORALITY.* 



Is IT TRUE ? That is the question which Oxford 
men are asking each other, and which Oxford men 
alone can answer. Is it a fact, a hard stubborn fact, 
which may be suppressed^ and eluded for awhile, but 
which must ultimately be faced and fought with out- 
right, — is it, we say, a fact, that Oxford University 
is rotten at the core ? Nothing less than this is 
involved in recent accusations ; no other interpreta- 
tion can be put on the utterances of our self-consti- 
tuted monitors. The Oracle has opened his mouth : 
strange words and startling have floated down from 
the height of that reverend tripod ; and the world is 
agape. The matter is not a light one, as some would 
have us believe. The pestilence is firmly seated in 
our midst, or it is not there at all. We find no way 
of escape from that dilemma. Either undergraduates 
as a body have sunk to a depth of degradation, for 
which no parallel can be found since the time of the 
Tractarian revival, or else the author of this strange 
charge stands convicted of something worse than 
folly ; for he has cited his University to the bar of 
public opinion, as a place where the seniors are dead 

* This article was written in answer to certain letters by the Dean 
of Chichester. 
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to a sense of their responsibilities, and the juniors 
have given themselves over to work all manner of 
wickedness; and he has done this without proof. 
Let us pause a moment, and consider if we have 
correctly stated the case. We have said that the 
indictment of the accuser is either quite true, or 
quite false, — ^that there is in fact no border-land of 
partial truth lying between the well defined provinces 
of fact and fiction. To grasp this contention is 
within the range of an intellect less than colossal. 
For in the first place we observe that the terms of 
the indictment are general, not particular; universal, 
not limited; and then we cannot forget the Guy 
Fawkes method in which this indictment was origin- 
ally circulated. The charge is general ; no one 
locality, no section of society, no class of men is 
particularly indicated. Does any one object to this 
proposition on the ground that undergraduates in 
lodgings, and they alone, are specified ? The objec- 
tion involves a fallacy, because almost all under- 
graduates occupy lodgings during some part of their 
career. We grant that the charge is made only 
against men resident outside the walls of their col- 
lege, but we do not see that it is on that account 
a whit less universal and unlimited. In such a 
fluctuating, circulating condition of society, a little 
leaven, especially the leaven of vice, would soon 
leaven the whole mass. Howsoever white may be 
the sepulchre without, not less surely spreads the 
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corruption within. We are all equally concerned in 
a matter which affects the body corporate, — all 
equally bound to discredit the suspicion or physic 
the disease. And the author of the famous pamphlet 
has himself sufficiently marked his sense of the pre- 
valence and magnitude of the evil which he desires 
to expose. Men are not in the habit of using a 
sledge-hammer to crush a centipede, or a fire-engine 
to extinguish a candle. The machinery of action is, 
in some degree at all events, proportioned to the 
gravity of the end in view. Oxford rejoices in the 
presence of a host of Proctors, Doctors, Censors, 
Delegates, and Deans, whose business it is, as far as 
they have any at all, to regulate the minds and 
morals of the undergraduate flock. Did the clair- 
voyant acuteness of one who no longer walks our 
streets, detect from afar the existence of an evil 
unsuspected by the sleepless vigilance of the resident 
shepherds ? Then why not communicate privately 
with those who have been specially appointed to 
supervise the tainted element? But no; there was 
need of shrieking. Ordinary expedients may suit 
ordinary intellects on ordinary occasions : here was 
an extraordinary occasion, an extraordinary intellect, 
and so we have had an extraordinary expedient. We 
have no wish to use hard words against one who was 
undoubtedly actuated by the best motives, but we 
must say that his method of fulminating the thun- 
derbolt was about the most unfortunate that could 
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have been devised. Three courses were open to 
him. He might have given to the authorities pri- 
vately any information at his disposal, as we ha,ve 
already suggested ; he might have publicly and 
openly denounced the immorality which he has dis- 
covered, and so have acquired the reputation of 
being a fearless reformer. But he chose a third and 
middle path. A pamphlet was written ; some hun- 
dreds of copies were printed, and a distribution made 
among menibers of Congregation and Convocation. 
Was this the way to obtain secrecy ? Was it even 
expected? We cannot tell. As a matter of fact 
these useless precautions had but one result ; they 
impressed the exoteric multitude with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of the awful character of the revelations 
which made them necessary. The newspapers took 
up the theme, and wept, sneered, exulted, bellowed, 
blamed, or reviled, according to their different politi- 
cal and religious complexions. Anxious parents 
made tremulous enquiries ; religious philosophers 
remarked upon the superlative deceit and desperate 
wickedness of the human heart; evangelical old 
ladies suddenly discovered that they had known it all 
along, that they had always prophesied it would 
come to this since they heard of the establishment of 
that Popish College. And so it came to pass that an 
elderly and very reverend gentleman rose one morn- 
ing in a small cathedral town, and found himself — 
famous ? May we class him with that band of pure- 
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hearted philanthropists, who, contemning the trum- 
pet-blasts of notoriety, " do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame " ? 

Once more we recur to our original query, — Is it 
true ? Well, we are none of us omniscient, none of 
us infallible; but on the other hand neither is our 
opponent. We have not lived in Oxford with our 
eyes shut or our ears closed ; and since the present 
agitation began, we have done our best to arrive at 
an honest and well-grounded opinion. The answer 
which we give to our question is simply — No ; it is 
not true : and we are glad to think that the verdict 
of the majority coincides with our own. It is im- 
possible in an article of this kind to go into details 
on any subject, and least of all on that which 
occupies our attention to-day. Any undergraduate 
of average experience will be able to generalize from 
his information; indeed we are not so much con- 
cerned with undergraduates just now. This journal 
travels widely among those who are only indirectly 
connected with Oxford. They are not in a position 
to judge for themselves, and naturally have given 
some credit to the vague and mysterious rumours 
which have been circulated to the hurt of this 
university. Let them take courage, and renew their 
faith in the young-manhood of England. We will 
not ask them to look at the source from which the 
rumours originally came, — to consider whether the 
author of them, with all his unquestioned excellence 
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and amiability, is known to possess that calm good 
sense and deliberate judgment, which alone, in the 
absence of direct evidence, could entitle his allega- 
tions to the attention of serious minds ; but we will 
point them to a stronger and more tangible argument. 
Next time they find themselves in Oxford on a fair 
bright day, let them take a walk along the towing- 
path of the river, or stand awhile in the neighbour- 
hood of the Barges. If the scene of athletic energy 
which will then meet their eye does not convince 
them that there is more healthful manliness in the 
university now than there ever has been hitherto, 
nothing else can do so. The rowing element alone 
would suffice to keep our social system strong, pure, 
and manly. The clear honest faces and lithe active 
forms that we see every day on the river speak 
eloquently for themselves and for the body corpo- 
rate of which they are the salt. The Hamlet of 
Shakspeare might have been a rowing man perusing 
the famous pamphlet, when Polonius accosted him 
with the query — " What do you read my lord ? " The 
dialogue is familiar. Hamlet answers, — " Words, 
words, words." Polonius — "What is the matter, 
my lord ? " Hamlet — " Between who ? " Polonius — 
** I mean the matter that you read, my lord." 
Hamlet — "Slanders, sir." 

One word more, and we have done. When un- 
founded accusations, which impute much and imply 
more, are brought against an ancient and time- 
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honoured institution, it is the bounden duty of those 
concerned to repel and rebut theni. But it must not 
be inferred that because a particular charge seems 
groundless, there are no flaws, no errors, no weak- 
nesses which might not be attacked with more 
reason. Oxford may be free from the plague-spot 
of immorality, but she is certainly far from ideal 
perfection. We are not gross, sensual, wanton : 
granted, — ^but is there no room for progress in purity 
of word and thought ? We do not sin as brutes ; 
are we then faultless as men ? Let us remember 
that stagnation is really retrogression. There can 
be no standing still, no sloth of self-satisfaction, in a 
body which is energizing as it ought. We are either 
going from strength to strength, or we are lapsing 
from feebleness into folly, and from folly into vice. 
If Oxford is true to her traditions, she will still press 
onward and upward to a distant and lofty goal ; but 
if not ? And we know that it is possible for a 
community to separate itself from progressive in- 
fluences, and sit down on the arid height of lethargic 
pride, while the great wave of human progress 
sweeps past with a life-giving force, which will never 
return, and is known only by faint echoes of its 
waters as they roll upon a distant shore. 



I 



OXFORD RELIGION. 



Last week we spoke at some length on the subject 
of Oxford Morality. It seems but the fitting com- 
plement of those remarks that we should treat to-day 
of Oxford Religion. Nor need we falter at the 
vastness of the subject. For although any accurate 
and particular estimate of the religious thought of 
Oxford would be out of the question within the 
limits allotted to us, yet it is very possible to deal 
with the external manifestations of that thought 
briefly, and at the same time sufficiently. Whatever 
conclusions may be drawn from the fact, there can 
be no doubt that Oxford religion, as it exists among 
Undergraduates, is essentially unobtrusive. The 
popular exponent of Oxford piety is assuredly in 
this respect " a violet, by a mossy stone half-hidden 
from the eye ; " not less a violet, perhaps, because 
so hidden, but certainly requiring to be guessed 
at and looked for, after the fashion of his floral 
type. Of course there are exceptions to this as 
to every rule. We have our lights, bright and 
shining, which eclipse in some sense the more 
flickering flames — fire -flies among glow-worms, 
moderator lamps amid wax candles. But they are 
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not unfrequently rather too bright for mortal gaze, 
and so repel where they mean to attract. The piety 
which never misses a chapel, delights in prayer 
meetings or the confessional, talks of " mattins " 
and " evensong," shuns the river and cricket-field, 
is a piety which we may reverence from afar, but 
which we feel is altogether too exalted for us. It 
is in fact the religion of angel-men, uplifted from 
the ordinary trials, troubles, and occupations of 
humanity, without the carnal affections, the fleshly 
appetites, the throbbing manhood, which are bound 
up with our own existence, and of which we cannot 
possibly get rid. And so, while acknowledging that 
perhaps from the standpoint of some starry sphere, 
this ethereal piety may seem nobler and more divine, 
we ourselves are content to aim at a less perfect ideal, 
and to take, — ^with, it may be, too little shame, — 
a lower place in the Christian commonwealth. 

It has been said that religion is after all only a 
matter of physical and mental constitution ; and 
however little we may be inclined to admit such a 
vague and unsupported assertion, it can hardly be 
denied that the religious thought of individuals takes 
colour and complexion both from bodily characteris- 
tics and mental bias. If this thought should teach 
us to exercise a charitable and catholic latitude in 
estimating the nature and quality of other men's 
religion, it ought also to help us in fixing a standard 
by which we may measure the truth and reality of 
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our own. For though in practice we may, and 
indeed by the rules of truest courtesy we must, treat 
the various tenets of our neighbours with the utmost 
possible respect and consideration, yet in theory it is 
needful to assert the eternal existence of right and 
wrong, and the natural antagonism which divides 
them. Just as in questions politieal and social we 
cannot help forming opinions of our own — ^working 
beliefs, without which no sustained or effective 
action could be taken ; so for the proper use of the 
moral d3aiamic, — ^religion, — sl practical creed, or set 
of accredited propositions, is indispensable : and just 
as in political and social questions we take, or ought 
to take, every practicable means to arrive at a 
correct judgment ; so in the province of religion we 
cannot avoid the duty laid upon us of ascertaining, 
as clearly as may be, the positive and relative nature 
of the goal at which we propose to aim, and of the 
road by which we hope to reach it. Much of the 
instability and unreality of religious life in Oxford 
and elsewhere arises from the want of a definite 
conception of ideal goodness and the ideally good 
man. An ideal must be framed before it can be 
realized, and it is important that the frame-work 
should be the most perfect possible. We shall not 
now attempt to sketch even an outline portraiture of 
a model Oxford man ; our present purpose is rather 
critical than constructive. But this much may be 
certainly affirmed — ^that religion is not a morbid or 
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abnormal condition of mind ; that it does not attain 
its most perfect development amid bodily weakness 
and disease ; that we are not expected to be religious 
as angels, but as men. It is also true that the 
religion of youth naturally and rightly differs from 
the religion of mature manhood and the piety of old 
age. And so the question arises, — Are we right in 
reverencing those peculiar lights already mentioned, 
and should we do well to make an effort to imitate 
them ? Right in reverencing them we probably are. 
Not only is there a grandeur attaching to asceticism, 
but in order to hit the mean which always exists 
between two extremes, it is well to lean advisedly 
towards that excess to which we are by nature least 
disposed. It is very easy to lapse into absolute 
irreligion ; very hard to compass even a small degree 
of saintliness. We do well therefore to esteem 
highly a religion at once ideal and active, which errs 
only in attempting to transcend the capabilities of 
humanity. But it is one thing to esteem, another to 
imitate. The pale ascetic has his place in the 
vineyard ; it does not follow that it is also ours. 
There is need both of priests and soldiers, and none 
can say that the man of action is inferior to the man 
of prayer. We are most of us called upon to ener- 
gize actively. We have health, strength, and youth, 
with all the good and all the evil of which they 
consist. It is possible to kill them, but it is 
better to consecrate them. The religion which says, 
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Preserve, cultivate, and be thankful for them, is 
after all the only creed in consonance with nature. 
This perhaps is what men call " Muscular Chris- 
tianity," and the term has fallen into disrepute. 
Well, a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. There is no doubt that in Oxford, at any 
rate, muscular men are influential men, and 
Muscular Christians are the bulwarks of the faith 
among their fellows. Undergraduates are not, 
generally speaking, fools. The ascetic may come 
and go in their midst, but his life will have no 
influence on strong souls determined to shun what 
is feeble and morbid. The religion which is 
unmanly is not the religion for them. They will 
run, row, read, write, energize physically and 
mentally, acquire influence and exert it for good; 
but religious they will never be, if religion is some- 
thing womanish and weak. Then appears the 
value of the Muscular Christian. He can show 
them that a row on the river is no bad substitute 
for Psalmody, and a turn round the cinder-path a 
virtual Te Deum. The Christian who can " stroke " 
an " Eight " is more valuable than his brother who 
leads the prayer-meeting. In after life we shall not 
often have to conduct devotional exercises; but every 
day and every hour we shall want physical strength 
and physical energy to fight the good fight against 
wickedness and crime. There are not wanting sickly 
religionists who carry about with them a rooted 
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conviction that all strong men are bad men. To us 
nothing seems so inspiriting as to watch the young 
life equipping itself for God's service. When we 
look around in Oxford and see how many lives are 
outwardly noble and beautiful, and yet thoughtless 
and even tainted ; when we perceive, too, how power- 
less is ascetic saintliness to grapple with the evil 
tendencies of a youthful strength, which it can 
neither influence nor understand ; then we long to 
have among us more of those many-sided heroes 
who teach us how to blend human nature with 
godliness, and how to hallow the vocations of 
humanily by making them schools of temperance, or 
battle-fields for good. When we see a young man, 
strong, popular, and able, whose religion is still, 
perhaps, like Wordsworth's violet, half-hidden by 
the mossy stone of modesty, we feel more inclined 
to congratulate ourselves and the world, than at 
the sight of some mild and mystic pietist, who 
forcing his light to shine with unnatural brilliancy, 
glides like a sanctified spectre through our haunts 
and homes. 

But we must not stop here, or we shall certainly 
be misunderstood. Ora et labora is a noble motto, 
if we remember to translate it faithfully ; but it is 
often interpreted to mean that labour may take the 
place of prayer. Strength and energy are laudable 
qualities, but strength and energy alone cannot 
constitute religion. They will enhance its value 
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our own. For though in practice we may, and 
indeed by the rules of truest courtesy we must, treat 
the various tenets of our neighbours with the utmost 
possible respect and consideration, yet in theory it is 
needful to assert the eternal existence of right and 
wrong, and the natural antagonism which divides 
them. Just £^s in questions politieal and social we 
cannot help forming opinions of our own — ^working 
beliefs, without which no sustained or effective 
action could be taken ; so for the proper use of the 
moral d3aiamic, — ^religion, — a practical creed, or set 
of accredited propositions, is indispensable : and just 
as in political and social questions we take, or ought 
to take, every practicable means to arrive at a 
correct judgment ; so in the province of religion we 
cannot avoid the duty laid upon us of ascertaining, 
as clearly as may be, the positive and relative nature 
of the goal at which we propose to aim, and of the 
road by which we hope to reach it. Much of the 
instability and unreality of religious life in Oxford 
and elsewhere arises from the want of a definite 
conception of ideal goodness and the ideally good 
man. An ideal must be framed before it can be 
realized, and it is important that the frame-work 
should be the most perfect possible. We shall not 
now attempt to sketch even an outline portraiture of 
a model Oxford man ; our present purpose is rather 
critical than constructive. But this much may be 
certainly affirmed — that religion is not a morbid or 
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If that remarkable person, the intelligent foreigner, 
of whom we hear so much and see so little, were 
to visit in the course of his travels this ancient 
University, and should enquire by what peculiar 
virtue or excellence it is distinguished from other 
seats of learning, we imagine that a competent 
authority would rest its claim to pre-eminence on 
the superior culture of its members. It would not 
be easy to state with precision the elements in con- 
stitution and teaching which have made Oxford 
culture a thing of renown — not only a famous tradi- 
tion but a living force. Probably the fidelity with 
which this^ University has always adhered to the old 
paths of classics and philosophy, and certainly the 
liberal manner in which it has studied them, have 
contributed not a little to build up a standard of 
taste and learning, ideal in its completeness. But if 
it is difficult to say how the culture of Oxford has 
been produced and perfected, it is even harder to 
explain verbally in what that 'culture consists. Like 
some ethereal distillation in the alchymist's labora- 
tory, it is too subtle to admit of minute analysis ; it 
resembles a perfume pervading the social atmosphere, 
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which we cannot localize, qr identify with any gross 
material particles. Perhaps we shall attain most 

4 

nearly to the truth, if we call it, not an object, but 
the condition of an object. Culture, then, is the 
highest, purest and most perfect state to which our 
humanity in its threefold nature can be brought. If 
in the popular conception of culture, more stress is 
laid upon the education of the mind than upon the 
training of the body, or of the moral sense in the 
most extended meaning of the term, our definition is 
not therefore weakened. The possession of a few 
is beyond the understanding of the many ; and the 
theoretic truth, that a perfect whole must be com- 
posed of equally perfect parts, will stand against any 
fallacies arising from an ideal but partially realized. 
If indeed the chief good of man consisted in a 
motionless study of art, literature, and science, or in 
the rapt contemplation of moral excellence, then 
perhaps it might suffice to cultivate the intellect and 
the soul, without educating the bodily powers to a * 
condition of healthy vigour, which would interrupt 
passive thought by demands for active energy. But 
no one in this nineteenth century would support 
such an Asiatic idea of human perfection. In our 
day utility is the supreme test of excellence, and the 
object of all education is ultimate practice. It is 
therefore manifest that the training of the body 
is a matter which well deserves the attention 
now generally paid to it. Yet we cannot accord 
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unqualified praise to the art of physical exercise as at 
present practised. The assailants of those earnest 
gatherings, which are so quaintly called athletic 
"sports," have more reason than we could wish 
upon their side. The danger of allowing what 
should be subsidiary to become all-absorbing, too 
often receives exemplification among the frequenters 
of the running-ground. There is a fascination in the 
display of physical agility which is apt to engross 
the attention of its possessors, and make them care- 
less about cultivating the less material portions of 
the human microcosm. Fortunately here in Oxford 
we are blest with a river, and the majority of men 
take their exercise in rowing — a species of recreation, 
which for ordinary minds possesses more attrac- 
tion than athletics, and is at the same time less 
spasmodic and less absorbing. We have no desire 
to draw invidious distinctions, but we venture to say 
that if enquiry were made, it would be found that 
most Oxonians of eminence in the world had been, 
during their undergraduate career, wielders of the 
oar, to the exclusion of other forms of physical 
exercise. 

Having thus acknowledged the just claim of 
bodily training to be included in the scope of the 
general term Culture, we proceed to consider those 
intellectual excellences with which it is primarily 
concerned. And first we must lay it down as an 
axiom that culture, whether bodily, mental, or 
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spiritual, is not capable of progressive development, 
or has long ago reached a point at which farther 
improvement becomes impossible. It is no more 
infinite than the capacities of which it is predicated. 
The powers of man are the same to-day as they were 
in the Attic age. Even an evolutionist must admit 
that if any improvement has taken place, it is so 
infinitesimal as to be imperceptible, and cannot 
consequently exert any weight in practical deduc- 
tions. We cannot run better or think better than 
an accomplished Greek could run and think in 
Plato's time; and if our spiritual faculty is more 
perfect, the improvement is due to a special and 
Divine interposition eighteen hundred years ago, 
when the soul received an accession of power, which 
it has since maintained, but not augmented. Our 
capacity for holiness has remained unaltered since 
the days of the apostles ; our capacities for running 
and ratiocination since the remotest period to which 
historic knowledge extends. Evidently, then, mo- 
dem civilization and modern discoveries have had 
no beneficial effect upon culture — at least, in the 
direction of upward progress. By diminishing the 
necessity for universal and constant labour, they 
have placed a higher education within the power of 
many more persons, but they have not advanced the 
limit beyond which that education cannot go. Nay, 
by widening the field of knowledge, and offering 
inducements to the study of sciences, which, how- 
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ever immediately useful, are faulty as educational 
instruments, and apt to vitiate moral graces, they 
have positively made it harder to realize the refine- 
ment and equipoise of faculties, which are the 
essence of culture. It is sometimes said that our 
university, compared with Cambridge, is antiquated, 
unenterprising, and "behind the times." In the 
modicum of truth which gives force to such criti- 
cisms, may be found the secret of Oxford culture. 
It is just because the Muse of Isis prefers the classic 
groves of traditional learning to the mushroom-beds 
of last week's philosophy, that her reputation is so 
great. She might spend her revenues in giving 
scientific lectures to the great unwashed, or in pro- 
moting original research into cosmic phenomena; 
she might subsidize social science congresses, and 
invent schemes for the disposal of sewage; she 
might even establish a school of household art, and 
help to beautify the domestic coal-scuttle ; all these 
things are excellent in themselves, and more or less 
important to the happiness of humanity; but they 
are not, and never can be, among the objects for 
which Universities were founded, and certainly they 
do not tend in the direction of culture. Science and 
civilization are the creatures of an age ; they are 
attained and forgotten, revived and then increased. 
They alter the conditions of ordinary life, and make 
the uneducated strangers to the types of men who 
have lived before them. But it is not so with 
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culture. The heritage of all time, to all time it will 
endure the same ; not because higher education runs 
in a groove and intellectual development is a stero- 
typed process, but because, the capacity being 
unaltered, the method and result of its perfection 
must be unchanged. With the common language 
which culture supplies, men may converse across the 
centuries ; it is the only means by which the present 
can join hands with the past. Aristotle in Fleet- 
street would be a dazed lunatic, but Aristotle in 
Oxford might find many appreciative interpreters. 
At a Guildhall banquet Plato would be out of place, 
but a symposium with the gifted Master of Balliol 
might make him forget in philosophic dialogue the 
modern glories of the new hall. It is this attitude 
of respect towards the learning of the past, which 
makes the Oxford of to-day a power in the world. 
Compared with the Universities of the Continent, 
Oxford is a small place, with a mere handful of 
professors, many of them unregarded and unknown, 
and scarcely more undergraduates than Cambridge 
or London. The visitor in the course of an easy 
walk may visit all our colleges ; and if he is curious 
on the point, he will be astonished to find how few 
of the present inmates have any reputation outside 
their own walls. We have indeed three or four 
residents among us so illustrious that no other 
University can boast of stars equal in magnitude, 
and numbers of men have gone from us to fill the 
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highest positions in Church and State, in literature 
and philosophy. Yet Oxford is not, as our intelligent 
foreigner might suppose, a place bristling with 
savants of renown, and exercising a direct influence 
on public affairs, but a quiet unromantic spot, where 
men think, and study, and pray, without any thought 
of leading a political agitation, or contesting a seat 
in Parliament. They owe their collective influence 
to the legacy of culture inherited from former 
generations of men like themselves. They are the 
mutable and mortal interpreters of an unchanging 
eternal oracle. Educated within the temple, they 
have learned the mysteries of the cultus, and the 
mantle of their predecessors is the evidence of their 
authority. 

We would fain hope that this University is a 
temple in a higher and a simpler sense. There is 
a culture of the inner being, which is beautiful with- 
out learning, and with learning is half divine. If 
Knowledge has here a wealth of palaces, Reverence 
has also her many fanes; and while Wisdom presides 
equally over both, they will go hand-in-hand along 
the path to perfection. Some, unfortunately, would 
have it otherwise ; for the most part they do not 
know us, or if they have been among us, they are not 
of us. And some would not have this Oxford at alL 
They envy the atmosphere which they cannot re- 
produce, and hate the culture which condemns hate. 
Especially do they covet the revenues, which might 
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help to found the " new republic." It rests with the 
hundreds who yearly leave the treasure-houses of 
knowledge and reverence to take their stations in 
active life, and who should be witnesses to the worth 
of the training which they here receive — it rests with 
them to decide, whether Oxford honours and Oxford 
degrees shall mean hereafter what they ftiean to-day. 
If Wisdom is to be justified, it must be by her 
children. It is the peculiar glory of true culture that 
jit can energize as well in the city as in the cloister, 
in society as in solitude. Itself a transforming agent, 
it may touch what is evil and yet not be defiled ; it 
stands in no need of perpetual cleansing from per- 
petual assoilment. Let Oxford men remember this, 
and by so allowing their light to shine in the high- 
ways and by-ways of existence, they will do more 
to make this University popular among the people 
than would be effected by the favourable reports of 
a dozen royal commissions. "Sicut oculus tuus 
alios considerat, sic iterum ab aliis notaris," writes 
the author of the Imitatio ; and from your life men 
will form their judgment of the place from which you 
came. Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna. 
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To distinguish a thing of beauty by an ugly name 
is, in nine cases out of ten, an incongruous, an 
indefensible proceeding; but at times an English 
writer, with the best intentions in the world, finds 
himself involved in the trammels of a tenth case, 
from which there is no possible escape. So now: 
desiring to treat of a form of culture, an intellectual 
atmosphere, perfectly within the knowledge and ex- 
perience of every University man, we are met at the 
outset of our undertaking by an almost insuperable 
difficulty in the choice of a title. Here we have 
a distinct and realised conception as capable of 
definition as any cognate idea, and yet the English 
language can furnish no term which will express it 
with even tolerable accuracy. We are obliged to 
use a rough-and-ready derivative — common enough 
in the lips of the people, but not to be found in the 
pages of any standard dictionary, and particularly 
ineligible, because essentially uncouth. Once over 
this stile of nomenclature, the field is all before us 
where to choose our path. The landscape spreads 
indefinitely on either side, and a thousand prospects 
tempt our doubting feet. If we are to effect 
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anything at all, we must perforce narrow our aspira- 
tions to fit the exigencies of time and space ; and in 
this not too easy task we shall be materially assisted 
by remembering that our words are primarily ad- 
dressed to Oxford men. 

We propose then to attempt an " Apology" for the 
aesthetic spirit prevalent in our University; not 
indeed, as some Philistine might ignorantly suppose, 
because that spirit stands in any need of apologies, 
but simply because the setting up of an antagonist of 
straw to be slashed at and chopped up, affords a 
vivacious method of treating any subject whatsoever, 
and, moreover, it is fashionable now-a-days to act 
on the defensive, if any one can be found foolish 
enough to attack. In the present instance we are 
happily saved the trouble of waving the red flag, by 
encountering a sufiiciently palpable adversary ready- 
made to our hand. In a recent critical ramble 
among school magazines, in search of the good and 
beautiful, we lighted upon the following remarkable 
enquiry : " How does it benefit the sutking Oxonian 
to have his rooms papered in aesthetic yellows ? " 
Perhaps we should degrade ourselves too near the 
writer's obviously low standard of taste and intelli- 
gence, were we to notice the studied insult contained 
in the epithet " sucking." Precisely what it means 
in this connection is a thing inscrutable, but 
evidently it conveys some reference to the un- 
cultured age of infancy — an age of which polite 
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society has no official cognisance. Of the average 
Undergraduate we may truly say, that the observer, 
having once gazed upon his incomparable propor- 
tions, finds it difficult to believe that he was ever 
born. Certainly he may be credited with a con- 
siderable advance along the highway of existence, 
who has successively relinquished the robe of 
infancy, the boyish jacket, and the ampler garment 
of a transitional period, and finally blossomed into 
the spotted Ulster of mature manhood. But dis- 
daining to skirmish around these petty outworks, we 
proceed to grapple with our enemy's main position. 
Without circumlocution he throws a doubt upon the 
utility of yellow wall-papers. Well, at first sight 
it may appear a small matter, an insignificant 
scepticism, this hostile attitude towards yellow wall- 
papers ; but it is far otherwise in reality. For 
consider; what are the steps in the process by 
which the aesthetic man surrounds himself with 
appropriate domestic scenery? The veriest tyro 
* in the practice of decorative art, aye, even the un- 
tutored son of Philistia, is aware that to provide a 
satisfactory background is not only a preliminary 
operation, but half the battle. Given a solid founda- 
tion, it is easy to raise a worthy superstructure* 
And so in the matter of aesthetic furnishing. When 
you have covered your walls with a delicate butter- 
coloured or lemon-tinted paper, you may proceed 
without hindrance to hang your correctly-hideous 
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pictures, to rear your grotesquely-carved book-cases, 
to fix your gilded brackets, and to dispose thereon 
your priceless blue china ; but the background must 
of necessity be first secured, or you labour in vain. 
Consider also that in this off-hand depreciation of 
yellow wall-papers there is more than meets the eye. 
Depend upon it the writer means to include all 
sesthetic papers in the same condemnation. "Yel- 
low " is but an adjective caught up at random, as 
generally serving the writer's purpose and used for 
the sake of brevity, or perhaps because the yellow 
tint being the crudest — and therefore to the Philistine 
the most obnoxious — of its class, gathers up, and 
embodies, from all aesthetic colours " the very head 
and front " of their offending. Yes, if we relinquish 
one, the rest will surely and logically follow: if 
yellow succumbs before the hostile attack, green 
with its myriad shades, orange with its tropical 
suggestiveness, brown with its sober realism, mauve 
with its quiet beauty — each will fall in turn, and we 
shall be left to the tender mercies of vermilion and 
Prussian blue. 

But seriously, if we were thus left, should we be 
at all the poorer, — ^would the sweetness of cultured 
life be in any way lessened, adulterated, or impaired ? 
Let the question find its answer in another. Is it 
conceivable that a human soul should be truly 
cultivated and refined, and yet not be a centre of 
cultivating and refining influence, acting externally 
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to itself? Or might we not reasonably doubt the 
vitality of a profession, which, like a blighted tree, 
produced no visible blossoms, and bore no perceptible 
fruit ? Surely the material surroundings of our 
mundane existence are not so ravishingly beautiful 
as to admit of no improvement ; and if the artistic 
works of man are half as vile as competent critics 
declare them to be, improvement is not only a 
possibility, but a duty. The social reformer who 
attempts to put his principles inia practice, and does 
his best to build up, not to pull down, deserves the 
gratitude of the community. " Sucking Oxonian," 
indeed! "^Esthetic yellows," forsooth! "Shall 
quips, and sentences, and these paper bullets of the 
brain, awe a man from the career of his humour ? " 
Nay, 'tis a pitiful waste of fine frenzy — ^this girding 
at the efforts of honest philanthropists. What, if 
their humour is at times a little fastidious, their 
conversation a little eccentric, their dress a trifle 
pronounced, — ^who is blameless in all things ? They 
need, these young men, all the refinement you can 
give them, for refine as you will, there lurks always 
the "old Adam" under the polished exterior. The 
typical Oxonian of aesthetic tastes, with his courteous 
manner, his pleasant smile, his attire in studied 
harmony, with perhaps a neck-tie of choice blue- 
green — as ethereal a being as one would wish to 
see — is yet no less an animal than the dog at his 
side, compounded of like instincts and kindred 
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members — except a tail.: It is a long while since 
Aristotle taught the youth of Athens that a man 
should strive to live in accordance with the purest 
and noblest principle in him, and to-day the maxim 
is more than trite. Yet sic itur ad astra — thus 
Olympian heights are scaled ; and if aestheticism is a 
motive-power to lift us up, aesthetic let us be. 

" Aye, but the spirit you describe is a sublimated, 
an idealised aestheticism," an objector might reply : 
"that is not in the least what I mean by the term. 
My notion of aestheticism is a soulless: and superficial 
affectation, which maunders incoherently about 
Hellenism and the Renaissance, and ends in Pan- 
theism, when it escapes lunacy." :What shall we 
say ? Must we admit that the- picture is a true one, 
that we recognise the lineaments of ^ai spectre, not 
unknown in our midst, which apes the^ manner, and 
is glad to cover its deformity with the garments of 
aestheticism? Thus much at all events may be 
confidently affirmed : virtue never yet issued a trade- 
mark which \yas not quickly counterfeited by the 
other firm^- and the existence of a forgery is con- 
clusive proof of the value of the original. No one 
would pretend to deny that . much false sentiment 
and trivial nonsense .is dignified, by the name 
aesthetic. The purest stream is. not al^yays and 
altogether limpid, and the more clear .and crystalline 
it bubbles from the fountain, the easier; it will be to 
mark the first access of pollution. Enough, if the 
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water be drunk at the source or i&ltered through the 
charcoal of a wise discretion. And here we may 
remark that the "young idea** needs training in 
this, as in most other branches of education, if it 
is to sprout aright. The cultured College Tutor, 
especially when he is a clergyman, often does good 
work by inspiring a select circle of men with some- 
thing of his own spirit. Guide and director at once 
of the spiritual and intellectual faculties, old enough 
to be a philosopher, young enough to be a friend, he 
wields a potent influence over his pupils. Whether 
he speak with authority from the high platform of 
the pulpit, or familiarly amid the Morrisian oranges 
and sage-green leaf-clusters which decorate his 
rooms, he is equally a diffuser of sweetness and 
light; his contemplative .philosophy and quiet 
humour possess a fascination even for " our young 
barbarians,'* because it lies so completely outside the 
range of their experience. To be toasted at a **^ bump- 
supper *' is, according to the old Adam, undoubtedly 
pleasant, but a serener gratification springs from pri- 
vileged companionship with a being, whose very hat- 
brim is a quasi-celestial halo. The exercise of such a 
kindly influence as this is better than the galvanising 
into artificial Jife of dead Pagan ideals, better, too, 
than the collecting of blue china, though blue china 
be, as all the world admits, beautiful exceedingly. 

There are nobler things in life than aestheticism, 
we acknowledge ; heights, which it can never reach, 
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and graces to which it can add nothing. Those 
Welsh miners who toiled last week so intrepidly, so 
unremittingly, to rescue their imprisoned comrades 
from a hideous death, have dignified humanity as no 
amount of culture could dignify it. But for us who 
aspire to be leaders of social and intellectual advance- 
ment, it is not a small matter to gain qualities which 
may recommend our cause. Meanwhile, the bone and 
sinew of manliness need suffer nought. The hardest 
wood is that which takes the highest polish, and 
aesthetic men have played the hero ere now, not only 
amid the enthusiasm of an army and the thunder of 
defiant guns, but in longer and less fevered conflicts, 
when a brave soul stands up to wrestle with iniquity, 
unaided and alone. 



THE STUDY OF CLASSICS. 



Not long since, a well-known London journal en- 
deavoured to instruct its readers on the advantages 
and short-comings of a classical education. It is 
not our present o})ject to enquire how far the 
newspaper in question was qualified to execute the 
somewhat difficult task which it attempted ; we are 
not even concerned with the method in which it 
dealt with the matter ; we rather propose to consider 
one or two of its conclusions in the light of the 
Classical training for which Oxford is chiefly famous. 
Our contemporary has but a poor idea of the wisdom 
of the ancients. Itself the exponent of advanced 
ideas in politics, philosophy, and social science, it 
finds it impossible to appreciate that spirit of loyal 
Conservatism without which the student of Classics 
will labour in vain. It is not merely that our 
contemporary is so imbued and taken up with 
recent solutions of new-found problems ; it is not 
merely that its attention is so fully occupied by 
transitory, though exciting, topics, that it has 
neither energy nor aptitude for the apprehension 
of an old-world culture ; but its intellectual con- 
stitution is such as to render it incapable of entering 
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into the spirit of Greece and Rome, — a spirit which, 
whatever its failings, was never divorced from 
common-sense. The tendency of the age is towards 
science. Modern oracles are inclined to substitute 
geometry for classics and chemistry for culture. 
They talk learnedly of expanding the youthful 
.powers by instruction in the rudiments of Material 
Truth ; they tell us that facts, not fancies, are the 
best educational instruments, and that if we desire 
children to grow up useful members of society, their 
minds must be stored with scientific information of 
a miscellaneous kind. Of these oracles our con- 
temporary is the accredited mouthpiece. We may 
therefore fairly assume that its utterances, represent 
the views of advanced thinkers on this, as on any 
other question. Indeed we know that such is the 
case from other quarters. There can be no doubt 
that a large and increasing section of the educated 
community inclines to substitute the study of 
Science for the study of Classics. Now, in the 
first place, it is obvious that these two things are 
not of necessity inimical to each other. We imagine 
that no one would dispute the importance and value 
of Science as an educational instrument ; of its 
absolute claim to high rank, on the score of utility, 
there can be no question at all. But we should do 
well to bear in mind that the absolute worth of any 
branch of knowledge affords no sure indication of its 
value for educational purposes. It is a truth now 
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too much ignored that technical training will only be 
satisfactory when it is based upon the structure of a 
general education. The practical bearing of this or 
that study is made a matter of too much importance 
in our modern schools. In their anxiety to fit a boy 
for his future calling or profession, teachers are apt 
to forget that the object of true education is to 
expand and develope, not to dwarf and confine, the 
budding powers of the youthful mind. Technical 
knowledge is a groove, into which it is unadvisable 
to force the intellect until its capacities have been 
fairly exercised in a wider field. The question is 
whether such a field is most efficiently provided by 
Science, by Classics, or by Modern Literature. 
From every point of view Science appears incapable 
of answering this end. It is technical in its bearing, 
one-sided in its educational results, and calls into 
play only certain qualities of the mind. No one 
would dream of setting a child to the exclusive study 
of Science as soon as it had mastered the rudiments 
of the English tongue. Such an experiment \irould 
be as absurd as disastrous. Yet this is practically 
what is often done in the case of Latin and Greek, 
and the fact that the practice has answered so well, 
argues at least an inherent adaptability and uni- 
versality, which are valuable credentials to our 
confidence and esteem. 

Of Modem Literature we need say but little. The 
most determined opponent of Classics would find it 
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impossible to maintain the superior qualities of 
Modem Literature. If we are to have a system of 
education relying mainly upon literary studies, we 
shall of course seek the fullest and widest and best 
literature which is extant. And by preference we 
shall select an older language and older writings 
rather than those of a more recent date, which are 
but the offshoots, or at least the remote descendants, 
of these. The study of Classics is in any case a 
very comprehensive one. In the department of 
philology no progress can be made without an 
accurate knowledge of Greek and Latin. The 
grammar of modem languages, however perfect or 
complete, cannot be compared in subtlety and 
variety with the syntax of the Hellenic or even of 
the Roman tongue. And if it be, as most of us will 
readily admit, a profitable exercise for the mind to 
master thoroughly the structure and composition of 
a dialect, it will be impossible to find any so thought- 
compelling as the dominant languages of antiquity. 
But it is not merely from a philological point of view 
that Classics are valuable. The literature of a 
people who may be said to have invented culture, as 
we understand the term, must contain a vast amount 
of invaluable truth. When we consider the debt 
which the world owes to the poets, philosophers, 
and politicians of Athens and Rome, it seems diffi- 
cult to overrate the importance of their words and 
works. We may have improved upon them; we 
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have certainly developed them ; but is there, after 
all, any essential feature in out modern intellectual 
civilization, of which the rudiments, if not the full 
fruition, cannot be found in the pages of Hellenic 
literature ? As text-books for the education of man- 
kind, the writings of Homer and Sophocles, of 
Aristotle and Plato, of Herodotus and Thucydides, 
have occupied a permanent and unassailable posi- 
tion, not only since the revival of letters, but since 
the time when Cicero sought culture on Attic soil. 

Humanity is the same to-day as ever. Its 
faculties, its needs, its aspirations are unchanged. 
Classics have been found useful in the past; they 
are useful still. This nineteenth century progress 
and enlightenment, of which we hear so much, has 
not changed our nature, or produced a fresh race of 
beings with mental characteristics peculiar to them- 
selves. Science has made great strides; even 
modem languages may be scientifically studied ; but 
it does not follow that the need of culture is therefore 
abolished. And culture must be sought in the study 
of Classics. On this ground we take our stand. 
When it can be proved that Science and Modem 
Literature call forth the highest qualities of the 
mind, we will gladly hail them as efl&cient substitutes 
for the text-books of antiquity. Till then, we desire 
to insist strongly upon the need of Classical Educa- 
tion, in its broadest, fullest, and most liberal sense. 
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We published last week a letter. from an anonymous 
correspondent advocating the claims of a well-known 
teacher of rhetoric to the Oxford Chair of Poetry, so 
soon to be vacant. We seize the opportunity thus 
afforded to make a few remarks upon the office and 
duties of a Professor of Poetry; to consider briefly 
what are the qualifications for the post, and what 
are not. On this latter point considerable mis- 
apprehension appears to exist. In no other way can 
we explain the candidature of some of the gentlemen 
who have been mentioned in connection with the 
office. Either they have greatly mistaken the scope 
of the position to which they aspire, or they are 
deceived beyond the average of self-deception, as to 
their own capacity and power. We should prefer to 
adopt the first hypothesis. It is hardly credible that 
men of more or less eminence in their own depart- 
ments of learning or literature should have failed to 
attain some real knowledge of their faculties. In 
seeking a fresh field for distinction they must be 
under the impression that it is in sope sense akin to 
that in which they have been accustomed success- 
fully to labour. And it must be confessed that a 
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certain haze envelopes and obscures the functions of 
a Professor of Poetry. In some cases, perhaps, the 
haze resembles a halo, but this depends upon the 
personal character of the Professor, and possibly 
also upon the standpoint of the critical observer. . 
But if it is not always easy to define the positive 
duties attaching to a poetical Professorship, we 
can without much hesitation fix certain negative 
boundaries which tend to circumscribe its arena of 
practice. The duties of a Professor of Poetry may 
be very widely diffused and very vaguely defined, but 
there are some things which obviously do not come 
within his sphere. Our correspondent entertains 
peculiar ideas on the subject. He conceives that 
Oxford has " no need of an ornamental Professor to 
lecture to ladies in the summer term, and to print 
his remarks for the benefit of magazine readers. 
Lectures such as these," he says, " can be delivered 
and printed without any need of a Professorship to 
recommend them to the public. A man who, not 
without qualifications as a student of English litera- 
ture, will instruct Undergraduates how to use the 
voices which are to address the congregations and 
juries of a few years hence, is a far better man for 
the post than a critic or literateur, however good." 
Now, while we certainly agree with the remark about 
" ornamental professors," and " magazine readers," 
we fail to see any connection between the Professor- 
ship of Poetry and the development of voices "which 
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are to address the congregations and juries of a few 
years hence," and we have always been under the 
impression that the man best able to fill the Chair of 
Poetry would come under the denomination of 
literary man, or, as our correspondent rather dis- 
paragingly puts it, of "critic or literateur." Of 
course it is very important that Undergraduates, 
especially those who hope, to be clergymen and 
barristers, should learn to ** use their voices;*' but it 
is equally important that their muscles should be 
developed, their senses cultivated, and their minds 
expanded. On the whole, we should be inclined to 
set the expansion of the intellect in the first place, 
and perhaps we are right in saying that a Professor 
of Poetry, not being a Professor of gymnastics, of 
oratory, of painting or of music, is chiefly concerned 
with this primary portion of the human microcosm. 
In suggesting this we make no personal reference to 
any one of the gentlemen who have signified their 
intention of going to the poll next term. We fully 
appreciate the value of a good delivery and clear 
enunciation to a speaker, whether in the pulpit, at 
the bar, or on the public platform. We regret that 
the efforts of an eminent elocutionist to stir up 
some enthusiasm at Oxford on behalf of the subject 
of his profession have been unavailing. We simply 
desire to see the right man in the right place. If a 
particular candidate is, as his advocate admits him 
to be, " on literary grounds, the least eminent of 
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the competitors," we Can hardly agree that this is 
not " sufficient reason for rejecting him." Our 
correspondent's method of argument is more specious 
than logical. He tells us that his candidate ''has 
devoted himself to a most useful, but very little 
appreciated branch of education, and has been most 
unsuccessful in awakening in Oxjford any interest in 
the subject for which he is himself so enthusiastic* 
Were he to be elected Professor of Poetry, he would 
acquire a position in the University, which would 
enable him to introduce his own special subject with 
dignity and efficiency." No doubt he would ; but is 
that sufficient reason for electing him ? Would not 
this argument be quite as valid in the case of, let us 
say, a vendor of patent pills ? It is easy to imagine 
that his medicinal preparations might be "very 
little appreciated," if not in all cases, ** useful ; " and 
the vendor might well have been "most unsuccessful 
in awakening in Oxford" — or elsewhere — "any 
interest in the subject for which he is himself so 
enthusiastic." Moreover, it is certainly true that 
" were he to be elected Professor of Poetry, he would 
acquire a position in the University which would 
enable him to introduce his own special subject " — 
that is to say, patent pills — with increased " dignity 
and efficiency." Probably, however, nobody would 
seriously advocate his claim to the office. Between 
elocution and patent pills there is a wide difference ; 
but they hardly differ so much between themselves,. 
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as either of them does from the study of Poetry, and 
the fallacy involved in our correspondent's argument 
is not more fatal to one than to the other. The 
Chair of Poetry should be filled by a poet, — not 
necessarily a poet in esse, but at least a poet in 
posse, — a man of poetic temperament, able and 
accustomed to appreciate and, if need be, criticise 
poetry. If he has himself practised versification, so 
much the better ; he will be more likely to estimate 
aright the genius and masterpieces of great poets, 
because he has had some practical acquaintance 
with their art, and knows something of its depths 
and its difficulties. Our correspondent, as we have 
seen, makes a passing reference to " English litera- 
ture," as if all the poetry with which a Professor is 
concerned had been written in our own tongue. We 
entertain wider views alike of the authority of the 
art and the dignity of the office. We do not in the 
least desire to institute comparisons between British 
bards and the poets of other ages and other nations, 
but we certainly hold that poetry had its birth, nay, 
had reached the prime of vigorous existence, long 
before the era of Brute. Without going too far 
afield, or examining the poetical annals of India and 
the East, a Professor of Poetry may surely be 
expected to study and lecture on the bards of Greece 
and Rome, not as political commentators, or anti- 
quarian authorities, or formers of language, but as 
real and veritable poets, possessing the same 
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beauties and pathos, and rhythmic diction which 
must be the credentials of a poet in any language 
and in any age. A Professor of Poetry is not asked 
to educate poets; it would be a happy thing if he 
could restrain some of those would-be rhymers who 
are bent upon educating themselves. A proper 
conception of the dignity, and the difficulty of the 
poetic art might possibly induce a rash and foolish 
poetaster to curb his mania while it is yet possible. 
We write feelingly. If waste-paper baskets could 
speak, — we would rather say could groan, — ours 
might tell a pitiful tale of nonsense verses in the new 
style, consigned to a just oblivion. Not seldom, as 
we read over the compositions which are sent to 
us week by week, under the misleading title of 
" Poetry," do our thoughts recur to Mr. Calverly's 
epigrammatic lines: — 

O if billows and pillows and hours and flowers. 
And all the brave rhjrmes of an elder day, 

Could be furled together this genial weather, 
And carted or carried on " wafts " away, 

Nor ever again trotted out — ah me 1 

How much fewer volumes of verse there'd be 1 
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Amid the many architectural masterpieces, for which 
Oxford is so famous, we are sometimes rather in- 
clined to forget that we have a Cathedral. This 
forgetfulness prevails, partly because our Cathedral 
is itself small, and scarcely a prominent feature in 
the landscape, and partly because the members of 
Christ Church, being perhaps unduly puffed up by 
the restoration of their warlike battlements in place 
of the former more peaceful balustrade, appear to 
look upon the fane of St. Frideswide as a kind of 
pocket-cathedral generously provided for their ex- 
clusive use by that amiable ecclesiastic. Cardinal 
Wolsey, — an impression which, however satisfactory 
to the inhabitants of Tom and Peckwater Quads, has 
not the slightest foundation in fact. The Cathedral 
was not built for the college, but the college for 
the Cathedral, and although the latter underwent 
sundry processes of curtailment and conversion to 
adapt it to the requirements of the new ** Collegium 
Thomas Wolsey Cardinalis," yet after the downfall 
of "Thomas," and the consequent disruption of his 
** collegium," King Henry VHL, of pious memory, 
re-established the institution, and calling the church 
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** Ecclesia Christi Cathedralis Oxoniensis," trans- 
ferred to it the see of Oxford from Osney. Since 
that date, 1546, the ancient church of St. Frides- 
wide's Priory has served as the Cathedral church of 
the diocese and also as the chapel of the college. 
It is the smallest Cathedral in England, as it now 
stands, and at first sight may perhaps disappoint 
the visitor, who looks for an effect in keeping with 
its historic interest and ancient fame ; but an ex- 
amination of the interior details will reveal many 
more points of interest than might be expected. The 
outside of the building is not without beauty, but 
unfortunately its situation and irregular form make 
it almost impossible to get any good view of it as a 
whole. The best is obtained from a private garden 
on the north side, and the nave with the south 
transept may be seen from the cloister, but the 
distance is not sufficient to make the prospect really 
satisfactory. Of course the most prominent feature 
of the Cathedral is the spire, and this with its sup- 
porting tower deserves more than a passing mention. 
It is sufficiently evident that the spire, as well as the 
belfry of the tower, is early English, the Norman 
work only rising high enough to form a lantern for 
the interior. The upper portion of the spire and the 
four pinnacles, which rise so gracefully from the 
corner turrets of the tower, are modern, but close 
imitations of the ancient work. It is said that in 
carving the stone-work of the pinnacles, not only the 
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general design of their predecessors was carefully 
retained, but the dilapidations resulting from the 
action of the weather through so many centuries 
were scrupulously reproduced. In one point only 
has the work of restoration been defective. The 
finial of the old spire was enriched by foliage, which 
finds no place at the apex of the new one. It will 
be noticed that a graceful arcade is carried round 
the belfry with its turrets, above which the octagonal 
spire rises from the exterior of the tower walls, and 
its eaves are supported by a corbel-table of small 
pointed arches. 

Let us now enter the Cathedral by the west door, 
and, passing under the organ, advance a few steps 
up the nave. The scene which meets the eye is full 
of beauty, and beauty of no ordinary kind. On 
either side rise the massive pillars of the old Norman 
Church, alternately round and octagonal, with solid 
square capitals, from which spring circular arches, 
wide and lofty, reaching to the clerestory above. 
There is no triforium proper; two blind arches are 
set in the tympanum of each main arch, and form a 
sort of triforium arcade, for the true arches of the 
nave spring from half-capitals projecting from the 
pillars considerably below the real capitals. This 
arrangement, which must be seen to be understood, 
is very remarkable, if not unique, on such a large 
scale. The clerestory is of a transitional character, 
and consists of pointed arches with angular shafts. 
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A wall passage runs below the windows, and its 
arches are circular. It was evidently intended to 
roof the nave with a stone vault, and shafts for this 
purpose rise from the intersection of the main arches. 
The shafts themselves are apparently Norman, but 
their capitals are perpendicular, and were probably 
erected by Wolsey himself. The handsome wooden 
roof is also supposed to date from his time, and to 
have been provided in place of the proposed vaulting, 
which for some reason was never built. The roof is 
of low pitch and supported by semi-circular arches 
of wood ; the panels are adorned with a curious 
design in relief. The sides of the lower, or Norman, 
portion of the tower without, exhibits marks of con- 
tact with an older roof of much higher pitch. Look- 
ing beyond the arches of the nave, and beyond the 
tower-arches, from which the transepts open, the eye 
takes in at once the finest features of the Cathedral, 
for its excellence centres chiefly in the choir. It is 
this part which rejoices in Wolsey's magnificent 
groined roof and highly decorated clerestory. The 
long pendants with lantern-shaped extremities are 
very graceful, and if a closer inspection reveals some 
debased features, yet on the whole the general effect 
is pleasing in the extreme. The present east end, 
which is due to the ingenuity of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
has made a great change in the aspect of the choir. 
Formerly the view up the Cathedral was terminated 
by one large window in the early decorated style, of 
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the same date, we presume, as the roof. At the 
restoration of the building, it was thought well to re- 
place this window by two smaller lights surmounted 
by a circular window, which may perhaps have been 
the original arrangement. Of course the principle 
involved in this change is hazardous, and, if pushed 
to an extreme, would denude the Cathedral of much 
of its beauty ; but we must acknbwledge that in the 
case of the east end a distinct improvement has been 
effected. 

Space will not permit us even to mention the 
many points of interest in which the Cathedral, 
small as it is, abounds. We can only allude to one 
modem detail, which has always seemed to us of 
superlative beauty, namely, the stained-glass window 
in the Lady Chapel. Christ Church rather prides 
itself upon the excellence of its painted windows, but 
speaking generally there is much room for improve- 
ment in this respect. Several cathedrals have more 
reason to boast of their windows, even though they 
are but second-rate in other respects. Chichester 
may be taken as an example. Still, we remember 
no single window in the southern cathedral which 
we like so much as that in the Lady Chapel at 
Oxford. Not only is the drawing exceptionally 
accurate and well-defined, but the colours are ad- 
mirably blended." Green, yellow, and a little red, — 
these do not sound very promising, or very attractive 
materials, but the artist has used them to such good 
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effect that his work is quite an important ornament 
of the sacred building. The neighbouring window in 
the aisle of the choir is very similar in colour and 
design, but it falls short of the excellence of its 
companion. It is our impression that Mr. Morris 
was the designer of both windows ; undoubtedly they 
were both the work of an artist who had imbibed the 
principles of his school. In ordinary decorations it 
is posdble to push the green and yellow theory to an 
extent which verges upon positive ugliness, but it 
will be long before its subdued tints are too pre- 
valent in church windows. It is the flaming gaudi- 
ness in which the ecclesiastical decorator too often 
delights, that makes such windows as the one we 
have described, so refreshing and so fascinating to 
the eye of the beholder. 
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"The old order changeth, giving place to new." 
Oxford has a Conservative reputation, an ancient 
history, and a traditional learning; yet how power- 
less she is to resist the transforming hand of Time, 
Just as her mediaeval buildings — once tabernacles of 
the mediaeval spirit — have been propped, patched, 
and veneered, till they retain little of their primal 
substance and scarcely more of their primal form — 
so her inner self has been subjected to change, not 
merely continuous but increasingly rapid and de- 
structive. At a date comparatively recent, Oxford 
was still a university in the old sense of the term — a 
place devoted to the study of philosophy, of theology, 
of old-world lore — a place of classic scholarship and 
erudition. Indeed that age had no other conception 
of a university. Natural Science was in its infancy : 
Tubingen was not. Rival seats of learning contested 
the palm on other grounds than the breadth of their 
respective platforms of biology. It was a question 
of comparative scholarship, of conflicting philo- 
sophies, above all of the great and learned men, 
whose filial respect each Alma Mater might claim. 
Oxford was distinguished by the generous and liberal 
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temper in which she studied the recognised branches 
of knowledge. Elsewhere, especially in Germany, 
might be found greater accuracy, more laborious 
criticism, the exhaustive erudition of the book- 
worm, but inseparable from these was an unamiable 
pedantry, a habit of too minute criticism, a lack of 
human sympathy and practical application. To-day 
the points in dispute are more complicated, but the 
spirit which animates the disputants is virtually the 
same. On the one side is Oxford, generous as ever, 
conservative of the good, liberal in all things — 
clinging with instructive tenacity to the old learning, 
which is still her glory, yet building costly museums 
and laboratories, and, half persuaded, half reluctant, 
receiving the new learning within her walls ; on the 
other hand we see the German universities and 
kindred institutions which, have sprung up in this 
country, blowing the trumpets of Science on the 
hill-tops, clamouring for charters of incorporation, 
and occasionally throwing bomb-shells, charged with 
the most explosive theories, among the panic-stricken 
dwellers in the vales below. 

We might have declined to enter the lists with 
rivals like these. We might have said to them : 
** Yours is a new kind of learning — good to know, of 
course, as all knowledge is good, but not equal in 
educational value to our own curriculum. In this 
opinion you do not agree. Well, the world is wide 
enough for us both ; let each course have free and 
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independent ^ope^ and time will prove the arbiter 
of our difference." So much we were fully entitled 
to 6ay. In the old days of duelling the person 
challenged had a choice of weapons; it was not 
permitted that a man, skilled only in the use of 
pistols, should be obliged to do battle with the 
sword. That privilege we might have justly 
claimed. When a modem college or university^ 
with the ink scarcely dry upon its charters, makes 
a savage and unprovoked assault upon the venerable 
Foundation of a thousand years, the latter has a 
right to use the weapons with which its laurels have 
been won. To the arrows of Science we might have 
opposed the aegis of Philosophy, and elected to stand 
or fall with the citadel of our ancient tradition* But 
we took another course. Without relaxing her hold 
upon the historic principles of her constitution^ 
Oxford resolved to meet her rivals upon their own 
ground. Supreme and unapproachable in everything 
belonging to true culture^ she would relinquish no 
portion of the field which she has made her own, 
but side by side with the old Schools should rise a 
palace of New Learning, whix^h might compare with 
the ^ence of London aiul Manchester. And it has 
risen. The Honour School of Natural Science has 
been instituted^ and furnished with a local habitation 
of IK) nnean sixe. It receives a steady, though not a 
large, amount of support. A sufficient number of 
men are induced to read Science, partly, no doubt^ 
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from honest and deliberate choice, partly, also, from 
a disinclination to the other more aesthetic Schools, 
and because they fancy, not without reason, that in 
Science high Honours are most easy of attainment. 
There is another cause, too, which operates to bring 
recruits to Science, — its immediate utility for the 
medical profession. This fact tends to degrade it 
below the level of the other Schools, inasmuch as 
the object of a university is to impart general 
culture, not technical information. Nevertheles's, 
we are about to take another step onwards. The 
party of progress have induced the collective wisdom 
of the university to assent to a scheme for the 
conferring of Science Degrees. Arrangements are 
to be made by which students of Science will be 
relieved from the necessity of taking up Classics, or 
at least, any considerable portion of them, at 
Moderations, and will ultimately blossom, not into 
Bachelors of Arts, but into Bachelors of Natural 
Science. We presume that the present Honour 
School of Natural Science, which qualifies for the 
B^. degree will be immediately abolished ; and this 
expectation in some measure reconciles us to the 
coining of such novel and inelegant titles as B.N.S., 
and M.N,S. We have always felt that a scientific 
education is in no sense a training in Arts. It 
promotes the acquisition of some excellent quali- 
ties — accuracy, perspicuity, and the like— but the^e 
are not substitutes for general culture^ and frequently 
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militate against it. No man can study all the 
branches of Science, and a training in one or two of 
its departments is as much a technical education as 
a course of civil engineering. We should therefore 
hail with satisfaction an arrangement which removed 
Science from its place among the Arts Schools, and 
gave it a separate existence. On the other hand, 
we are bound to consider the probable status of 
graduates and students in Science, when they are 
thus isolated from the rest of the University; and 
on this head we have grave misgivings. The great 
link between the classes of Oxford men at present 
lies in the classical training which all alike must 
undergo for Moderations. For a year, at all events, 
all undergraduates tread the same path towards the 
same goal. Until that is attained, they are not 
suffered to wander off at will into narrow bye-ways 
of special study. A certain amount of classical 
proficiency is thus universally secured, and on this 
platform all Oxonians can meet each other. How- 
ever diverse may be their courses during the latter 
part of their academic career, they acquire common 
associations and a common bond of sympathy in 
the pre-Moderations period. Exempt a section of 
undergraduates from the necessity of classical study, 
and you destroy the cohesion of the undergraduate 
mass. The Science students will be a class apart — 
a race of beings with separate interests and associa- 
tions. There will exist no bond of sympathy between 
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them and the rest of the university. What then 
will be their social position ? Is it not probable 
that they will be drawn from a lower grade than 
is at present represented in the University ? Science 
is not taught to the exclusion of Classics in our 
great Public Schools, and we cannot fancy any liberal 
scheme of education which would not include enough 
Classics to carry a man through Moderations. It 
is not that we desire to restrict the advantages of 
an Oxford course to what are called ** the upper 
classes," but we are anxious that the University 
should transform all her students into cultured 
gentlemen before they take their degree, and we 
think that the proposed substitution of Science for 
Classics will make this a difficulty. Be that as it 
may, the " Coming Race " of Science Students will 
have their own position to make in Oxford. It will 
be impossible for such square pegs to slip quietly 
into holes made round by generations of inhabitants, 
each " totus, teres, atque rotundus." Square holes 
must be constructed for them, and they can be made 
on the most approved principles. All kinds of 
reforms might be introduced to suit the convenience 
of the new votaries of Science. In the first place, 
the Museum could be made habitable at a trifling 
expense. By clearing away the various skeletons 
and other odds and ends which at present encumber 
the floor, a fine dining-hall would be obtained. The 
galleries might be divided into serviceable bed- 
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rooms, and if the accommodation was not sufiEcient, 
a considerable number of students might be allowed 
to sleep in the Lecture-room, on condition that they 
turned out before the arrival of Mr. Ruskin and the 
ladies. The Library would form a fine theatre for 
the dissecting of the stuffed animals which, at 
present invite the demonstrator's knife in their 
glazed tabernacles. The kitchen, of course, would 
find its place in the Clarendon Laboratory, which 
is already fitted with the most approved culinary 
apparatus in the shape of boilers, filters, dessicating 
furnaces and sinks. At the rear of the building is 
space for a kitchen-garden, which could be made 
to yield a hundredfold by the application of the 
chemical refuse. Sheep are generally to be found 
wild in the Parks; a weekly hunt would furnish 
anatomical subjects and wholesome food. On 
Fridays a supply of trout or white-bait could be 
drawn from the Cherwell. It is evident that with 
so many resources, the Students would not be badly 
off, while by exacting a small room-rent the Museum 
might be made a source of revenue to the University, 
instead of an expense. There is another direction in 
which the zeal of our reformers might conveniently 
travel for the benefit of our expected brethren. The 
academic costume of a Commoner is sadly hideous : 
would it not be well to devise for the novi homines a 
dress more picturesque and more useful ? Let us 
dispense altogether in their case with the traditional 
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cap and gown, and substitute a targe apron of 
wash-leather, and a capacious hat lined with metal 
so that when inverted it may serve as a pneumatic 
troughs The apron should cover the chest and 
thoroughly envelope the legs, after the fashion of 
those commonly worn by washerwomen^ It ought 
to be furnished with several pockets large enough 
to contain retorts, Leyden jars, lactometers, and 
telephones. From the left shoulder should be sus- 
pended an asbestos-napkin, while from the right 
hangs a bottle of extra strong smelling salts. It 
would also be well if the hat was provided with a 
portcullis of wire-gauze to protect the wearer from 
poisonous fumes. For the use of. students in Biology 
might be added a chatelaine furnished with forceps 
and dissecting-knives. What might be the general 
effect of such a costume, it would be hazardous to 
predict, but it could scarcely fail to throw the 
common undergraduate garb into the shade. It 
would be, in fact, a reformation, — a replacing of 
something old by something new, — and that is the 
all-important point. The great thing is to go on, — 
from bad to better, if it be possible, but if not, from 
good to worse ; it is all progress, and anything is 
better than stagnation. Let us be up and doing; 
only idlers sit still. No matter how fair the 
landscape, or how inviting the sylvan shade, we 
must hurry on to the goal. Does any one ask, 
what is the goal ? Ah ! who knows ? Who shall 
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dare to define in words the aspiration of the reform- 
ing heart ? It may be the pure and the beautiful ; 
it may be the solid and the useful ; it may be 
the good and the beneficent ; or it may be none 
of these, but something infinitely transcending them 
all, an idea as yet ineffable, incomprehensible. Any 
way, we must proceed as fast as we can. 



THE GREAT UNATTACHED. 



It has a dismal sound — that word " Unattached/' 
There is about it a melancholy and almost pathetic 
flavour of desolation which pains the tongue in the 
pronunciation, while the mind goes back at once 
to memories of deserted and forgotten woe, — the 
natural heritage of men and women "unattached." 
It is a word invented for the use of owls and bats, 
the pelican in the wilderness or the satyr of the 
desert, and finds no proper place in the dictionaries 
of mankind. The Holy Eremite is a creature of the 
past, and even he lived not entirely alone, but was 
rather for his whole neighbourhood a centre of 
religious light, not less really brilliant because in- 
scrutable and remote. None of us ** liveth to him- 
self." Men and women are unattached only in a 
limited and comparative sense of the term. We 
are all bound one to another by links of common 
sympathy, and common need, which certainly are 
not slackened as the world grows old. The complex 
condition of modern society, each individual depend- 
ing for his livelihood on the action of a multitude of 
others, makes isolation less and less possible. There 
is perhaps only one spot in Christendom containing 
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a large number of persons who are generally looked 
upon and described as ** unattached," and that spot, 
we need hardly say, is Oxford. Not very long ago 
our University was free from the reproach of enter- 
taining any of her sons in so cold and unnatural 
a fashion. All alike were " taken in and done for '^ 
by the various Colleges and Halls which constitute 
the visible, habitable part of the University. But, 
alas, the corrupt and avaricious behaviour of un- 
reformed officials had so magnified the cost of living 
in Oxford, that it became necessary to devise some 
means whereby the sons of the poorer gentry might 
enjoy at a reasonable expense the advantages of a 
university course. The problem was very simply 
solved. Within certain limits and under certain 
restrictions undergraduates were allowed to lodge 
where they pleased and fare as might best suit the 
length of their purses, having no connection with any 
college, and looking directly to the Univo'sity for 
•supervision and education. So blossomed into exis- 
tence the race of Unattached Students, erst a little 
band, but to-day a goodly company of about two 
hundred and fifty souls, with promise of indefinite 
increase. They have a Club to themselves with a 
boat on the river; they append to their signatures the 
mystic symbols — " Non-adscript ;** and they have been 
heard to boast of their superiority (in numbers) over 
the members of Christ Church. Is it not surprising, 
therefore, that the " attached ** members of the 
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University should occasionally ask one another what 
will be the end of this new system ? Two things are 
sufficiently clear. First, that the material capacity 
of Oxford Colleges being limited, their power of 
receiving resident undergraduates, even if they are 
willing to reside, must be circumscribed ; second, 
that supposing the roll of Unattached Students to 
increase at its present rate, it is only a question of 
time how soon they will outnumber all the other 
members of the University put together. These facts 
do not suggest very cheerful reflections. Even if the 
old and new systems were equally eligible and 
equally efficacious, this at least might be said, that 
the annihilation of famous and historic institutions 
by the action of recent schemes could hot be viewed 
without regret ; but when it has never been seriously 
contended that the new system is equal in educa- 
tional value to the old, such a threatened annihilation 
becomes not merely a matter of regret for the past 
but of grave apprehensions for the futiuie. Surely it 
behoves us to consider, while there is yet time, what 
steps can be taken to check the growth of " unat- 
tachment," and to extend the advantages of a full 
university training to those who at present are re- 
stricted to a partial participation in it. It should be 
clearly understood that the two movements must 
advance hand-in-hand. It would be suicidal to 
restrain the increase of the University, and therefore 
nothing can be done to keep down the numbers of 
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Unattached Students, unless our colleges are first 
of all utilized to their utmost extent, and provision 
made for their enlargement as need arises. We say 
nothing about the founding of new colleges, because 
we see no likelihood of any fresh foundations being 
instituted, but undoubtedly there is here a fine field 
for philanthropic munificence. It is not easy to con- 
ceive any method of spending a large sum of money 
more delightfully than in the building of a new 
college, which should preserve the founder's name 
for the grateful recollection of future generations. 
The success of the attempt already made would fully 
justify a second enterprise of a similar nature. Yet 
there is still much room for improvement in existing 
colleges — not only for the kind of improvement which 
may be effected with bricks and mortar, but for 
measures of internal reform. The cost of living at 
some colleges is very great — at almost all it will 
admit of reduction. The charges would be unduly 
high in a college which possessed no other source of 
income, but in the case of richly endowed foundations 
they are monstrous. To the maladministration of 
college revenues we must attribute the existence of 
Unattached Students. It is now too late to undo 
the evil effects of past bad management. We cannot 
hope to abolish a class of undergraduates which 
owes its creation to our own act. Nor is this, 
perhaps, a matter for regret. It is quite conceivable 
that in two thousand five hundred students there 
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should exist a small proportion, who from different 
causes would find an unattached position the most 
convenient and useful, even if the organization of 
colleges was the most perfect possible. This remark 
applies especially to men of mature age who desire 
not so much an education as a degree. For such 
persons an independent status has a legitimate 
attraction ; but they cannot number so much as 
one in every ten undergraduates. As long as these 
figures are maintained, there will be room for reform, 
and as we have already shown, they are not merely 
maintained, but increasing. 

The difficulty under consideration is largely aug- 
mented by the partial non-residence of members of 
colleges. The inadequate size of college-buildings 
has led to the enactment of rules which oblige 
commoners to pass several terms in lodgings. At 
Balliol, Merton, Exeter, Oriel, New, Corpus, St. 
John's, Wadham, and all the Halls, undergraduates 
are frequently allowed to reside in lodgings during 
their whole course. At Queen's, Magdalen, and 
St. Mary Hall, commoners are required to go out of 
college after eight terms residence. At Trinity a 
certain number of undergraduates are allowed to 
reside in lodgings until there is room for them in 
college. None of these arrangements are satisfactory. 
We are not unaware of the advantages which a 
reading-man derives from a sojourn in quiet lodgings 
during the latter part of his course, but we do not 
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hesitate to say that they by no means counterbalance 
the drawbacks of the system. If colleges owned and 
regulated the lodging-houses in which their members 
reside, more might be said in its favour. As it is, 
the practice of lodging out must be condemned 
without question. To call it a necessary evil does 
not in the least mend the matter, and by begging the 
whole question, delays the discovery of a potential 
remedy. There are many " necessary evils " in the 
world, but none so unfortunate as the existence of 
people who do nothing to amend them. Measures 
of extended reform must be accomplished by degrees. 
If after a snow-storm each citizen sweeps the path 
before his own house, the whole length is quickly 
cleared ; so if each college does its duty, the Uni- 
versity will be quickly and efficiently reformed. The 
University, in its corporate character, certainly sets 
the colleges a good example. Considering the small 
amount of money at its disposal, no one can accuse 
it of want of energy or public spirit. 

It would be interesting to inquire into the average 
expenditure of an Unattached Student, and compare 
it with the sum ordinarily disbursed by the member 
of a college. For some reason not immediately 
apparent, the University comes down heavily on the 
Unattached Student in the matter of feesi He is 
obliged to pay a matriculation fee of £5^ and a 
terminal fee of £1 2s. 6d., besides £2 of caution 
money which is returned to him if he removes his 
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name from the books. The object of this last item 
is quite beyond our comprehension. As all payments 
are made in advance, and the Student is not en- 
trusted with any valuables, it seems ridiculous to 
exact caution-money. We learn from the Clarendon 
Press " Handbook " that some Unattached Students 
have been able to cover all their academical expenses 
(except the above-mentioned fees), that is to say, 
board, lodging, and tuition, for about 3^45 a-year. 
The compiler adds, with sardonic simplicity : — " It 
must at the same time be borne in mind that the 
board, lodging, and tuition which are obtainable for 
this sum are for the most part of a different kind 
from that of which residents in a College or Hall are 
able to avail themselves." That man must indeed 
possess a genius for economy who can manage to 
cultivate body and mind for 3^15 a term. We 
imagine that there are few Students who do not 
considerably exceed this figure. The editor of the 
Handbook evidently desires to avoid frightening 
away intending undergraduates on the score of 
expense. This is how he comforts the soul of the 
" Attached *' Student: — " It is a matter of experience 
that a Student who resides within a College or Hall 
can with economy obtain the degree of B.A. for the 
total expenditure of 3^300. This estimate includes 
board, room-rent or lodging, and washing, for twelve 
terms of residence, tuition, and miscellaneous college 
charges, admission, examination, and degree fees ; 
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the necessary expenses which it does not include are 
clothes^ books, railway fares, and the cost of living 
in the vacations. Many students have been known 
to obtain their degree for less than the sum above- 
mentioned ; but this has required a more than 
ordinary amount of thrift and self-denial, and 
possibly also a forfeiture of some collateral ad- 
vantages which University life brings." This 
estimate is more reasonable than the minimum 
suggested to the Student Unattached. But the 
proportion of undergraduates who manage to take 
their degree in three years is small. Passmen 
seldom do it ; Class-men never. It is hardly fair to 
base an estimate of expenditure on a three-years' 
residence, when 80 or 90 per cent, of undergraduates 
reside longer, — ^the clever ones because they wish it, 
the crass because they cannot help it. Moreover, no 
account is taken of the large imposts levied by 
college servants, which must be paid under pain of 
perpetual persecution ; nor of the various clubs, 
athletic and literary, to some of which a man must 
belong, if he does not wish to be alone in a crowd. 
These expenses the Unattached Student escapes. 
He can of course join St. Catherine's or the Union, 
if he will, but there is no social compulsion in the 
matter. It is worthy of remark that the Union has 
a large number of Unattached Members, although 
the subscription (£3 15s. per annum) is not trifling. 
Of St. Catherine's we know nothing, except that its 
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arrangements are commonly supposed to admit of 
improvement. It might be made a diffuser of 
" sweetness and light *' through the whole Un- 
attached community, — a useful position which it 
has hardly attained at present. No doubt the 
existence of the Union is a misfortune for the 
prosperity of St. Catherine's. The former so far 
excels the latter in departments which are common 
to both, that a good many Unattached Students, 
having to make a choice, prefer the feast of reason 
provided by the older institution to the flesh-pots of 
the new club. However, St. Catherine's has only to 
wait. In a few short years the "Great Unattached" 
will feed by companies of fifty in the Sheldonian 
Theatre and the Corn Exchange. 
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The Oxford Union is a remarkable institution. We 
doubt if it has a parallel in the universe, unless it 
be the sister Union at Cambridge. Part debating 
society, part library, part club, it attempts all things 
and succeeds perfectly in none. The Debating So- 
ciety is not what it was ; its ancient laurels are 
faded like the frescoes on its walls. There was a 
time when men spoke because they felt moved to 
speak, and their utterances represented their feelings. 
They speak now because they desire to be Presidents, 
Treasurers, and Librarians, and their opinions are 
trimmed to suit their constituency. So the Union 
debates lack fire and spontaneity. Now and then an 
elaborately-prepared oration is let off by a clever 
writer like a pyrotechnic display at the Crystal 
Palace, and the effect is more or less dazzling. But 
this is not debating. At present there are not more 
than two or three real debaters to be heard at the 
Union, — men who can command at any moment a 
flow of words and wit, of epigram and satire. It 
is only necessary to glance down the long list of 
distinguished ex-officers of the Society, and then 
attend an ordinary debate, to be convinced of the 
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deterioration. We listen drowsily to the inane 
personalities and prosy lectures of the gentlemen 
on the dais, and ask ourselves whether these are 
the Premiers, Bishops, and Judges of the future. 
May the Fates forbid it. 

The Union Library, though certainly not perfect, 
is perhaps the most satisfactory department of the 
institution. It has been fortunate in its managers. 
The weak points in the Library organisation are 
imperfect classification and inadequate cataloguing. 
A catalogue of subjects is much wanted, the subject- 
index at the end of thie present book-catalogue being 
almost useless. The division of the books between 
two rooms is an awkward arrangement, and it has 
been made more inconvenient than it need be, by 
the placing of all the books most in demand in the 
smaller room. 

The Union as a whole may be called a literary 
club. Besides the Library, its chief features are 
Newspaper and Magazine Rooms and a Writing 
Room. The supply of papers is large and complete, 
including the leading provincial and continental 
journals. The Writing Room is well fitted up, 
and has many advantages over the corresponding 
apartment in the Cambridge Union. It would be 
interesting to know the cost of providing stationery 
and stamping letters at the Union. Non-subscribing 
members pay 3s. 6d. per term as a postage-compoi 
sition, from which it would appear that the average 
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number of penny stamps expended on each member 
in the eight weeks is about forty-two. There may 
be a thousand members in residence. The stamps 
used are specially marked at the back before being 
gummed, — a process which is less costly than 
perforation. 

Although the Union is a literary club, it possesses 
coffee and smoking-rooms, which are not the least 
patronized of its departments. At present these are 
situated in a separate building, scarcely adapted for 
the purpose. This is a barn-like errection of stone, 
which has been divided into two storeys by the 
introduction of a floor supported on wooden columns. 
Tea and coffee are provided after 4 p.m., and very 
excellent coffee it is. Payment is made by tickets 
which are sold at 2d. each. In the summer term 
ices and cyder are added to the comestibles dispensed 
by the most obliging of waiters. About two years 
ago an attempt was made to place the refreshment 
department on a wider basis. A Member brought 
forward a motion, which if carried, would have 
included a restaurant in the proposed new buildings. 
This was lost by a small majority in a crowded 
House, and the mover was again defeated at a 
poll, — principally owing to the adverse votes of the 
senior members, who seemed to fear the conversion 
of the Union into a ** gin-palace." There can be no 
doubt, however, that such a scheme would prove a 
great boon to Unattached Students and Under- 
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graduates residing in lodgings. It is probable that 
before long the question will again come before 
the House, — perhaps with a different result. The 
introduction of tea and coffee was not decreed 
without prolonged and severe struggles between 
the party of progress and the upholders of the 
siattss quo. 

The management of the Union is vested in three 
principal officers — the President, Librarian, and 
Treasurer — who are assisted by two committees. 
The standing committee is not an active body. 
Practically the President and the Treasurer keep the 
direction of affairs in their own hands, and the 
committee is seldom consulted. Its regular meet- 
ings are held half-an-hour before the Debate on 
Thursday evenings. A placard is hung outside the 
committee-room door, to announce that ** The Com- 
mittee is now sitting," but this is mendacious. No 
one ever thinks of sitting down. Members stroll in 
casually a few minutes before the hour fixed for the 
Public Debate, the last to arrive being a strangely 
muffled figure, which when uncovered turns out to 
be the President in evening dress. The Secretary 
merely enters the names of the members as they 
arrive in a portentous Minute-book, which is closed 
with a massive lock, lest anyone should discover how 
little it contains. When the President has smoothed 
his shirt-front and adjusted his tie, he enquires in 
what order he is to ** see " speakers in the course of 
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the Debate. Four or five names are submitted to 
him, the bearers of which will find it marvellously easy 
to " catch the President's eye," when their turn comes. 
In* fact, when one speaker shows signs of exhaustion, 
the President begins to gaze with a stony stare at 
the orator who is next on his list. These prelimin- 
aries having been settled, some one rings the bell, 
and presently up comes the Yeoman- Usher of the 
Black Rod, alias the Library-clerk, to remove various 
books and documents to the Debating-room, where 
the commonalty has by this time assembled in large 
numbers. Anon, the committee, headed by the 
President, follow the Yeoman-Usher down stairs, 
and after fighting their way through an obstructive 
crowd at the door, sink at last breathless and 
exhausted on the cushioned seats of the dais. The 
ordinary comic business of badgering the officers 
then begins. 

The Library Committee does real hard work. The 
members bring each a selection of books, and there 
is an amiable controversy about the composition of 
the Librarian's list, every member trying to get as 
many of his books in it as possible. Generally one 
member looks after the scientific publications, 
another takes the theological, another the legal, and 
so on. By this means a division of labour is effected, 
and the only difficulty is to adjust the comparative 
urgency of the different claims. In May 1877, a 
special committee was nominated for the purpose of 
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"reorganising the library," — a vague expression 
which might be made to cover a good deal of ground. 
We believe this committee met only once during the 
term, when the question of a subject-catalogue was 
discussed, and two sub-committees were appointed to 
reform the departments of science and fiction. The 
members were by no means unanimous as to the 
desirability of forming a subject-catalogue, and 
several who admitted the want, were of opinion that 
so burdensome a task should be undertaken by paid 
experts. In the end, nothing was settled, and the 
meeting broke up without having arrived at any 
conclusion. As to the sub-committees, that on 
scientific books got through some work, but that on 
novels did not hold a single sitting. Such was the 
condition of things at the end of last term : events of 
the present term have hardly yet passed into the 
domain of history. The principal reason for creating 
a Re-organisation Committee was the proposed 
removal of part of the Library to certain new build- 
ings, which, it was hoped, would be erected without 
delay. But the Librarian forgot to take into account 
the fickle humour of a sportive house. The meeting 
which dissected Mr. Waterhouse's plans will be 
fresh in the memory of many readers. Seldom, even 
at the Union, has there been such an egregious 
waste of time. In vain the executive pointed out to 
the House that, unless the plans were at once 
adopted, the whole of the summer would be lost, and 
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in all probability a year must elapse before building 
operations could be commenced. No; the House 
was in a cantankerous mood. Although the mem- 
bers had been crying out for these new buildings 
until their throats were dry, they could not and 
would not forego the pleasure of wrangling over the 
plans. Everyone knows the result. 

The fact is that the Union has outgrown its 
constitution. To vest the management of a club in 
the hands of a Debating Society is to put the cart 
before the horse. A tumultuous meeting of under- 
graduates is not a satisfactory arbiter in practical 
questions of ways and means; and the system of 
choosing the officers of the club from among the 
prominent speakers in the Debating Society is 
irrational. Because a man happens to be a fluent 
speaker, it does not follow that he possesses admini- 
strative ability, — still less that knowledge of books 
and literary judgment, which the custodian of a 
large library ought to have. The system would have 
failed more conspicuously than it has, but for the 
experience and discretion of the permanent House 
Steward, who is the real manager of the club. 
Among the evils incident to the present method of 
management are the keenly contested elections, 
which take place at the end of every term, with their 
accompaniment of systematic irritation, known as 
canvassing. Every candidate now thinks it necessary 
to organize an election-committee, which sits in his 
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rooms almost without intermission for a week before 
the day of the poll, and by written circulars and 
personal interviews keeps itself and half the univer- 
sity in a state of perpetual ferment. The amount of 
food and liquor consumed by these committees is 
known only to the candidates who sustain them, but 
it may be imagined that even an ambitious member 
thinks twice before he attempts by such machinery 
to force his way into the office-bearing clique. 
Ordinary voters will do well to protect themselves 
during the election week by affixing to their " oaks " 
the legend, — ** No canvassers allowed inside." 
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If there is one institution more characteristic of 
this University than another, it is the Literary 
Society, or Essay Club, of which many specimens 
may be found in various Colleges. Debating 
Societies are common enough everywhere, and 
have become quite vulgarised of late years owing 
to their very multitude; but a Literary Society 
is altogether a sacred thing, necessarily confined 
to regions of culture, and presenting attractions only 
to thoughtful minds. For this reason it is far 
more potent as an educational instrument than the 
Debating Society. To the latter men go seeking 
amusement, and are much disappointed if they find 
it not, but the Essay Club is composed of a dozen 
members or so, who seek at least to blend instruction 
with pleasure. Perhaps it is not quite fair to insti- 
tute any comparison between things so essentially 
different. So far from attempting to imitate the 
formality of a legislative assembly, the Literary 
Society practically wears the aspect of a simple 
social gathering. It holds its meetings in private 
rooms, drinks coffee, and smokes freely. No 
contested elections trouble its peace, because there 
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are no offices worth contesting. A nominal presi- 
dency is conceded to some member of standing and 
ability, and a secretary is supposed to record the 
somewhat muddled proceedings in a minute-book. 
In fact the constitution of the Society is modelled on 
that of the Upper, rather than of the Lower House 
of Parliament. The members are all peers, and 
require no presiding Speaker to keep them in order. 
The President is merely primus inter pares ^ — a sort of 
ornamental figure-head, in whom all the learning 
and culture of the club are gathered up and em- 
bodied. Moreover, it not unfrequently happens that 
the President has a virtual superior in the brilliant 
circle, — a being of such transcendent ability as to be 
altogether above any office which it is in the power 
of man to create or even conceive. Such a person 
occupies the position of general referee and perpetual 
Shah ; he may be described as playing the Gladstone 
to the President's Hartington. No meeting is really 
complete without his presence, nor can any discussion 
be considered at an end without his ultimatum. 
For him the softest easy-chair in the cosiest corner 
is tacitly reserved. When he enters the room, — a 
few minutes late,— with his hair beautifully dis- 
hevelled, and a few odd garments loosely buttoned, 
round his learned form (true genius is ever modest in 
its apparel), a murmur of satisfaction runs through 
the little company. The oracle has arrived, and the 
voice of Apollo will be heard through his interpreter^. 
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As the great man arranges his material tabernacle 
on the cushions of the arm-chair, and brings out 
that capacious pipe, from the smoke of which 
proceeds a more than Delphic inspiration, the 
observer seems to read upon his ample brow the 
inscription, — " Inquire within for everything." En- 
cyclopaedic is the only epithet which covers the 
immensity of the great man's knowledge. Little 
minds may be content with lesser spheres, but his 
capacious intellect is equally at home in poetry, 
philosophy, art, theology, and the drama. Whatever 
the subject under discussion, he can say something 
about it which nobody has ever said before ; however 
cunning the speaker who ventures to champion a 
heterodox opinion, the great man will drive him 
worsted from the field. For awhile he may smoke in 
silence, and listen with patient pity to the wrangling 
of ignorant tongues, but not for long. Presently 
there is an explosion of pent up scorn. " Bless my 
soul ! *' — ^thunders the great man, and the hushed 
assembly turns in reverent wonder to discover why 
its prince should thus utter a benediction on his own 
ethereal part. " Bless my soul ! What is the man 
talking about ? " Everyone hastens to say that they 
don't know, and that even if they did know, they 
certainly would not understand, but if their chief 
will condescend to explain the matter to them, all 
will be as clear as daylight. As for the culprit 
himselfy he would like to slip under the table if 
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he dared, but on the whole deems it more prudent 
to remain in his chair and kiss the rod. He 
was not aware that the chief ha4 any definite 
views on the point ; otherwise he would not have 
ventured, etc. 

But if most Literary Societies contain a Shah, 
there is another character quite as common and 
quite as indispensable. He may be called the Uni- 
versal Genius. There is nothing which he cannot 
do, — no art so lofty as to be above his capacity, no 
artifice so lowly as to be beneath his notice. He is 
emphatically what Artemus Ward used to call his 
kangaroo, — **a most amoosin cuss." He can write 
a clever paper, or read a standard author with taste, 
but what is far more important to the world at 
large, he can crow as well as any cock that ever 
heralded the morn, or mew with such verisimilitude 
as to deceive an actual cat. Indeed there is no 
limit to his ingenuity. Does literary conversation 
flag at a thinly attended meeting ? He will revive 
the spirits of the company by an exhibition of tricks 
,with his pocket-handkerchief. Does the discussion 
wander too far from the domain of sober sense ? He 
will re-call the members to matters of fact by skil- 
fully directing the course of a paper butterfly with a 
Japanese fan. Such an individual is a priceless 
blessing in any Society, and not least in a literary 
club, the great object of which is so to mingle 
business with recreation that the members may be 
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unable to distinguish between them. It would be 
very possible to go througl) all the elements which 
make up the average Literary Society, and describe 
each with equal minuteness ; but the shortness of 
life forbids the task. We can only mention briefly 
one or two of the most prominent entities. There is 
the Philosophic member for example ; the man whp 
has an intimate acquaintance with Spinoza and 
Comte, and can juggle magnificently with psycho- 
logical terminology. Perhaps he is also a practical 
observer, — ^takes a kindly interest in the prattle of 
children, and seeks to discover the extent of infantine 
intuition. Then we have the Scientific Authority, 
who manages to combine chemistry with culture, 
greatly, no doubt, to the benefit of both. He acts 
as a damper to undue enthusiasm, and a corrective 
of unreal sentimentality. When it comes to his 
turn to read an original paper, he is sure to put 
forth evolutionist doctrines in their most repulsive 
forms, thereby shocking the feelings of his aesthetic 
brethren, but at the same time administering a 
wholesome tonic to their somewhat relaxed systems. 
The rank and file of the Essay Club are variously 
composed. We find a neat assortment of well- 
dressed gentlemen with a chastened taste for litera- 
ture, and a proper sense of what is becoming to me?i 
who aspire to a place in the class list of the Great? 
school. The portraying of any one of them would 
be a delightful task to an artist with an eye for t^^ 
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fashionable picturesque. Indeed, we have ourselves 
seen many pictures of their first cousins, if not of 
themselves, at the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, each hung conveniently high, and entered 
in the catalogue as the " Portrait of a gentleman." 
It may be that the club includes a few theological 
and historical students, and possibly even a miserable 
Passman. These, and in fact all members not 
reading for examination in LitercB Humaniores^ are 
admitted strictly on sufferance. The constitution 
of the club is rigidly oligarchical. The " Greats' 
men " are its governors and directors. If smaller 
fry are admitted to the feast of Reason, it is under- 
stood that they will come chiefly as listeners. The 
Scientific Authority stands upon a footing peculiarly 
his own. There is no point of connection between 
his studies and those of the ruling caste, so that 
there can be no comparison, and in consequence no 
jealousy. But History and Theology are manifestly 
chips sliced off from the more ancient and famous 
School. Of modem history, without doubt, the 
philosophers know very little, but then they feel 
assured that there is very little to know. As for 
theology, are they not theologians in the- highest 
sense of the word ? Does not the man who studies 
Hume, and Locke, and Matthew Arnold, obtain a far 
loftier idea of theology than the student who spends 
his days in reading patristic literature or the Biblia 
Sacra? This position is of course incontestible, 
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and is accepted as such by both sides. The only 
member who ventures to doubt the claim thus 
asserted is the Passman, whose opinion on any 
subject is naturally worth nothing- The wonder is, 
how such a degraded being was ever allowed to take 
his seat among the votaries of learning. Passmen 
must be all idiots : otherwise, how came they to be 
Passmen ? Yet strange to say one of these inferior 
animals is usually to be found in the Literary 
Society, — a pitiable object truly ! Probably he was 
admitted for experimental purposes. The members 
desired to ascertain the practicability of placing 
a higher education within the reach of the lower 
orders. 

Such, then, is a slight sketch of the Literary 
Society. We believe it to be a useful institution, 
even where capable of improvement. It may have 
a tendency to make men priggish and conceited ; 
but the temptations to intellectual pride are so many 
and various in Oxford, that if a man can resist 
attacks from other quarters, the Literary Society 
will hardly do him any harm. For the rest, it is 
manifestly an excellent thing to acquire some know- 
ledge of English literature, and some power of 
original composition. If the effect is but skin deep, 
it is yet good as far as it goes ; and there is every 
reason to believe that in an Essay Club is not 
unfrequently laid the first humble foundation of 
literary genius and renown. 



THE BLACK COAT QUESTION- 



There are some momentous questions which 
periodically agitate the undergraduate mind, and not 
least among them is that which relates to the colour 
of wearing apparel. It might be thought that 
such a matter, closely connected as it is with t)ie 
idiosyncrasies of each individual mind, would be 
tacitly put aside as being outside the jurisdiction of 
popular opinion. But such is not the case ; nor can 
we feel surprised at this, when we recollect the 
tyranny exercised by the whole feminine sex col- 
.lectively over every unit of its number. It would be 
too much to hope that a quality so deeply ingrained 
in the one sex is entirely absent in the other, and 
certainly it can never become a matter of complete 
indifference to the body politic how its members 
dress, because none of us are completely indifferent 
to considerations of fitness and beauty. Still it must 
be admitted that the masses are very unreliable 
guides in these matters, and in consequence public 
opinion, which is only the opinion of the majority, is 
not worth a great deal on points of taste. This is 
true of all classes, whether educated or not, for no 
class contains more than a few persons who can 
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form a right estimate of the beautiful, and unfor- 
tunately as a rule these few are not the directors of 
fashion. It is therefore evident that, however good 
may be the influence of public opinion in other 
departments of life and manners, yet when it under- 
takes to regulate costume, it is more likely than not 
to err. Now public opinion at Oxford, and in all 
probability at Cambridge also, has distinctly declared 
against that time-honoured institution the black 
coat, and is endeavouring to supplant it on all 
possible occasions by garments of a florid, not to say 
a decorated, description. In dealing with such a 
movement, the^e are two points about which it is 
desirable to enquire : first, whether the black coat 
has any inherent weaknesses that unfit it to retain 
the position which it has hitherto occupied ; and 
second, whether the more recent inventions are such 
manifest improvements as to entitle them to take 
rank above the garment, which they are intended to 
supersede. If both these questions can be answered 
in a manner favourable to the new style, no man, 
whose apparel is regulated by the dictates of reason, 
will hesitate to adopt it. But if, on the other hand, 
we find that the black coat is fairly fitted for use on 
occasions of more than ordinary importance, and 
that the modem carpet patterns are not remarkable 
for beauty, we shall be obliged, not only to reprobate 
them for their essential ugliness, but to declare them 
doubly pernicious, because they seek to annihilate a 
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superior article. Of course the champions of the 
black coat do not wish to bring it into everyday use : 
they desire to see it worn at dinner, and most of all 
on Sunday. With regard to the wearing of a black 
coat during the principal meal of the day, we think 
that such a point may be safely left in the hands of 
the different collegiate societies, who do now prac- 
tically decide whether a black coat shall or shall not 
be required in Hall. But the Sabbatic question rests 
on a rather different footing. It comes within the 
province of public opinion, in the most extended use 
of the term. No individual College can oblige its 
members to wear any particular costume outside its 
own walls, and in consequence men are only re- 
strained in their choice of dress by the opinion of the 
local world. We have said that the opinion of the 
Oxford ** world" inclines favourably towards carpet 
patterns, but it has not yet made up its mind 
definitely whether these patterns are to be universally 
worn on Sunday, and we cannot but hope that it will 
draw the line on Saturday evening. It will be 
generally conceded, we think, that some distinction 
ought to be made between the Sunday and the other 
days of the week, and this distinction should not 
consist merely in the extra-conviviality for whicK the 
day of rest is too often made the occasion. In a 
place where chapel-services are held every day, it is 
evident that they cannot coptribute a great deal to 
distinguish one day from another. Therefore, among 
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the outward manifestations which mark the Sunday, 
we cannot afford to lose one so important as the 
black coat. The wearing of it is a conventional 
mark of respect ; and let no one sneer at the word 
"conventional," for every mark of respect, every 
outward sign of an inward feeling must be conven- 
tional, or it would not be understood. A man may 
stand on his head and declare that he intends his 
action as a mark of respect to the lookers on, but 
they would not so interpret it, because it is not so 
registered in the signal code of society. A mental 
attitude towards things and persons must be denoted 
by signs previously arranged, and consequently 
understood, among our fellow-men. In stating this 
elementary truth, we dispose of the anti-conventional 
argument, as directed against such institutions as 
the Sunday black coat. We have shown that this 
garment distinguishes the Sunday from the other 
days of the week, and that it does this appropriately, 
inasmuch as the wearing of it is considered a mark 
of respect. Let us now consider the merits of the 
various spotted and striped materials, which are 
offered as an alternative. The productions of Fine 
Art prove very sufficiently that it is possible to 
combine two or more colours and blend them into 
patterns harmonious and pleasing to the eye. 
Probably it is as easy to do this in the manufacture 
of coloured cloth, as in the composition of any 
other textile material, but, strange as it may seem. 
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it is undoubtedly true that the patterns used by the 

cloth-manufacturers of Great Britain are for the 

• 

most part discordant and ugly. Those who are 
responsible for the clothing of the other sex invari- 
ably display a taste, which is lively, if sometimes 
unchastened in its vivacity, but men are delivered 
over to a tyranny of bad taste. Yellow and pink 
appear to be the colours most in vogue at present, and 
broad stripes and large spots have for a long time 
reigned supreme in the department of design. The 
invention of the Ulster great coat opened up a new 
and extensive field for the display of the hideous in 
costume. A large unbroken surface of cloth can be 
most fantastically spotted and dotted and furrowed 
by intersecting lines, and the artist is spared the 
pain of having to contract the flights of his imagina- 
tion, because his canvass is smaller than he desires. 
The day is perhaps not far distant when the intro- 
duction of additional colours and a keener perception 
of the beauty of curved lines, will enable cloth- 
manufacturers to turn out fabrics bearing more 
realistic adornments than can be obtained at present. 
Oriental magnificence would furnish appropriate 
patterns. A border of pomegranates, for instance, 
might be carried round the skirts of an Ulster, while 
a palm-tree growing up the back would break into 
foliage between the shoulders. Indeed there are no 
limits to the possible fertility of artistic ingenuity, if 
applied in this way. We should hail with delight 
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any sign of expansion in the ideas of cloth-designer^^ 
feeling assured that their^ present productions being 
the vilest conceivable, any change must of necessity 
tend towards improvement. It must, however, be 
admitted that the purchasers are in a great measure 
responsible for any declension in the taste of the 
manufacturers. No doubt in the first instance a 
particular style of material is made and sent into the 
market without any reference to the feeling of the 
public, but the extent of its future manufacture 
depends entirely upon the success or failure of the 
first sample. If it is sold quickly and a demand is 
made for a further supply, the manufacturer naturally 
accepts this indication of the public favour and 
directs his operations accordingly. Therefore, the 
prevalence of ugly patterns proves beyond question 
that the majority of wearers prefer them to superior 
designs. They prefer them in most cases, not 
because they really like them, but because ft has 
become fashionable to wear them. By what process 
a bad thing becomes fashionable no mortal can tell. 
It may be laid down as an axiom that, in externals, 
wise men have a tendency to imitate fools, and asf 
fools apparently set the fashion, perhaps its power 
and prevalence may be thus partially explained. 
But such questions are too deep for us. It is enough 
to know that things are ; how they happen is a 
question for the philosopher. Carpet patterns are 
hideous ; blaclc coats are rei^pectable ; therefore, as 
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educated men, as members of a University, as 
rational beings, we object to the triumph of the 
former over the latter, and we commend the matter 
to the attention of any reader who is not convinced 
of the infallibility of fashion. Verb. sat. sap. 



ON EARLY RISING. 



What a blessed thing it is to get uot early in the 
morning, especially at this time of the year ! Long 
before the dilatory Phoebus has managed to drive his 
halting steeds to the horizon, while it is yet blank 
night, to eject the shivering frame from the com- 
fortable couch, and having lighted the flickering 
candle to sit down for a spell of congealed study, 
this is indeed a blessed and delightful thing. O 
Sybgfrites of Oxford and Cambridge, do ye not think 
so? No? Well, to tell the truth, neither do we. 
If it becomes necessary to burn the nocturnal oil, 
we prefer to do it in the earlier part of the night, 
when a fire is burning brightly on the hearth, and 
all things look as cosily cheerful as the hand of man 
can make them. At such times, as it seems to us, 
the body goes to sleep, and allows the mind to work 
freely and brilliantly without distractions of any 
kind ; at all events, reading and writing can be done 
more easily, pleasantly, and efficiently, than when 
the clocks are striking five a.m., and the defrauded 
flesh is warring against the too wakeful spirit. Of 
all humbugs ever invented there exists not one more 
ridiculous than the idea that it is a good thing to 
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rise a few hours before day on a winter morning. 
That such a practice may benefit, or rather, not 
injure, a few abnormally constituted individuals is 
of course possible, though we have never met with 
any such ; but to recommend it for universal ac- 
ceptance is to insult the common sense of the com- 
munity. When the ** hoary chiefs" of the social 
system tell us that they laid the foundations of their 
prosperity between the hours of five and seven 
a.m., throughout the year, we make allowances for 
defective memory and reverentially discount their 
recollections; when they proceed to urge the same 
course upon us, we can only ejaculate — Is thy 
servant a bat that he should do this thing? The 
question is, for what end was night given to us — ^for 
toil or rest? No one would deny that it was intended 
for rest. True, we cannot lie down with the lamb, 
like our savage progenitors, for the habits and ne- 
cessities of civilization oblige us to burn lights for 
several hours after sunset ; but we need not cut the 
night short at both ends, and this is just what these 
very early risers do, for, as far as we know, they are 
not in the habit of going to bed before the rest of the 
world ; or, if they are, we do not see the gain of their 
system. To transfer two hours of work and wakeful- 
ness from one end of the night to the other, is simply 
to fly in the face of universal custom, and to go 
through much self-inflicted discomfort without the 
compensation of additional labour accomplished. 
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But after all we are only skirmishing around the 

outworks of the camp of early risers ; even the most 

thorough-paced of the species would hesitate to 

advocate early rising in December, whatever his own 

practice may be. No, the gospel of getting up 

consists chiefly in a hackneyed reference to the 

habits of the lark, and that interesting bird does not, 

we presume, anticipate the sun in matutinal alacrity. 

It is the morning hours of spring and summer that 

we are exhorted to utilise to the utmost, and the 

arguments adduced in favour of rising with the lark 

in genial weather are certainly specious. It sound? 

well to talk about the calm unruffled hours before 

the tumult of the day begins, when nature smiJe? 

with dewy freshness, and all the landscape look? 

lovely ** under the opening eyelids of the mor^." 

But then how far does actual experience confirm th^ 

ideal picture ? We are proud to say* that we hav^ 

ourselves made the trial ; one vernal njorning wq 

rose betimes, and endeavoured to appreciate th^ 

situation with a philosophic mind. No doubt the 

aspect of things was calm and unrufiled, so much sp 

indeed that we began to feel melancholy ; but land^ 

scape there was none, for a thick mist -filled the 

atmosphere and baffled our attempts to observe 

the dewy jfreshness. We could not honestly echo 

the aspirations of the Walrus and the Carpenter, 

when their prospect was marred — 

*' If this were only cleared away, 
They said, it would be grand ! '' 
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for we knew very well that, if the fog had been 
dissipated immediately, it would not be grand. How 
could it be, when our look-out was on a little quad- 
rangk with a great pile of buildings on the opposite 
^ide effectually coming between us and the ** opening 
eyelids ? " Landscape indeed ! It requires a strap- 
ping imagination to make much out of a gravel walk 
and a grass plat, and, frankly, ours is not strong 
enough for the work. So having made a mental 
memorandum that there are some experiments which 
will not bear repetition, we sat down grimly and 
wished for breakfast-time. At that meal, which did 
not arrive too soon, we mentioned to a valued friend 
that our bed had been vacant since five o'clock : the 
answer was a look of knowing incredulity, and 
the remark that one ** can't swallow everything.** 
Altogether we are of opinion that in this instance 
the end did not justify the proceedings, and we have 
$ince been content to rise at a later and less melo- 
dramatic hour. There is an argument, very fre- 
quently adduced by our sleepless friends, which at 
first sight looks convincing, and which resolves itself 
into the following syllogism : it is a good thing to 
revert to the simple habits of our fore-fathers ; one of 
these habits wag to begin the duties of each day at 
dawn. Now the first of these propositions is fal- 
lacious, and there is also an ambiguity about the 
word " fore-fathers." The term suggests to the 
mind a society in lace and ruffles, or, at the farthest, 
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a collection of wigs and rapiers, but in that sense it 
is inadmissible here. To find ancesters who rose at 
day-break we must go back to the times ** when wild 
in woods the noble salvage ran," and there existed no 
cultivated orders. Doubtless the artisan arid the 
labourer have been accustomed to get up early from 
time immemorial, but the upper strata of society 
have .never done so since lamps were invented. By 
force of circumstances, far more than by choice, men 
of education and business were gradually induced to 
utilise the evening hours, and in consequence to lose 
some of the morning sunshine. The practice has 
now become an integral portion of well-to-do human 
nature. It has been transmitted as a hereditary 
habit from father to son for many generations, 
and its manifest convenience has caused it to be 
thoroughly ingrained in the social system. Who 
then can seriously maintain that it would be possible 
or good to revert to the manners and customs of 
painted aborigines ? Nevertheless it is maintained 
by persons who mistake asseveration for argument, 
and who sometimes appear to think that a case may 
be shattered by disparaging its advocates. Even 
now we can hear the voice of sage Respectability 
warning the younger generation : ** Mark, my 
children, this writer, for he is none other than the 
Proverbial Sluggard, to whom the wise King alludes 
inx the six-and-twentieth chapter of his iirimortal 
work." Yet as a matter of faLct,'W^* have -never 
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supposed for a moment that there was a lion in 
the streets — except in so far as the word may be 
thought an appropriate synonym for a Proctor, and 
day after day we take our accustomed place in 
ehapel at eight o'clock. But that is not enough 
to satisfy the requirements of these restless spirits, 
these troublers of the flesh. We must imitate 
the animals forsooth, we must degrade ourselves 
to the level of a beast, we must go to the ant. 
This last injunction is always peculiarly irritating, 
and not unfrequently produces a counter-command 
directing the speaker to the Hebrew city of Palms. 
Why should we go to the ant ? Are not the tuneful 
cricket and the domestic blackbeetle nearer at hand ? 
Can we not learn of them and be wise? Ah, but 
Solomon particularly tells us to go to the ant, 
dosen't he ? Not a bit of it ; his words are spoken 
to the sluggard, and a person who rises at 8 a.m., or 
even at 8.30, is not a sluggard, and never will be, unless 
Socip.1 Science Congresses revolutionise the English 
language. And besides, it is unreasonable to ask us 
to imitate the ant in some respects, and not in all. 
Cannibalism and slavery prevail among ant-communi- 
ties but no one has ever attempted to excuse the 
savage who sups on stewed missionary, or the 
planter walloping his own nigger, on the ground that 
Solomon has spoken of the ant as a model insect, 
and this model insect is addicted to similar practices. 
Surely we are entitled to say,-^r<3^«s porcus, ant 
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nullus: we will either go the whole hog, or have 
none of it. Moreover if we are to be guided in 
our actions by the example of creatures lower in 
the scale of being than ourselves, it is not too much 
to ask that we should be allowed to select those who, 
according to evolutionist theories, have advanced 
more nearly towards the perfection of humanity, 
than the ant. Before that little insect has attained 
to the intelligence of even the merest schoolboy, a 
great many years will have elapsed — to speak more 
accurately, let us say, billions of trillions. Now, 
supposing that an animal more fully developed is 
chosen, different results will be obtained. For the 
purposes of the present article we prefer to take the 
bear. We may investigate the bear in two ways — 
either synthetically or analogically ; that is to say, 
we can show that his constitution is such as to 
require a great deal of sleep for the proper manu- 
facture of his grease, or, proceeding from the known 
fact of his somnolent propensities, we may prove 
that they operate beneficially on the ursine system. 
On the whole, however, it seems best to content 
ourselves with an extract from a standard authority 
on the subject. In a well-known work, intended to 
instruct the youthful mind De naturd rerum through 
the medium of simple Latin exercises, we read the 
following sentence — " The bear will sleep in a cave 
during the winter." What more could we desire ? But 
the narrative proceeds with a statement, calculated 
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to freeze the very blood in our veins: **The boy 
will irritate the bear." And then to complete his 
gloomy vaticination, the writer with prophetic eye, 
piercing the veil of futurity, adds words brief but of 
terrible import, — ** The bear will bite the boy." Ah, 
hapless youth! Oh, pitiful temerity! Such is the 
cruel fate that awaits thee ! We can picture to our- 
selves the sorrowful scene. There, in the rugged 
spelunca, lies the vast girth of the dormient bear, 
with one eye half open, as is the habit of these 
ferocious beasts, and twinkling ghastly through the 
gloom. Then approaches "the boy," — the irre- 
pressible, the inextinguishable boy, — and begins the 
work of irritation. First, perchance, he wakes the 
echoes of the rock-bound retreat with a sarcastic 
challenge: ** Yah, get along with yer!" And when 
that watchful eye gleams more fiercely phospho- 
rescent, the infatuated urchin applies the derisive 
thumb to the contemptuous nose, and takes a sight 
with ironical fingers at his latent foe. Oh, what is 
that wild agonising shriek, what that horrid snap, 
which breaks upon the startled ear ? The teeth of 
the bear have met in the tender flesh of the fool- 
hardy child. How he repents, how he cries, how he 
prays, but in vain ; 'tis too late, too late. He is 
fortunate, if he gets off with a maimed limb, and is 
not wholly converted into bear's-grease. 

We have not detailed this affecting story to no pur- 
pose. It has an important moral for an impetuous 
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class, and the application of it is not far to 
seek. Let us state it thus; the sensible man will 
rise at eight o'clock every day : the social reformer 
will irritate the sensible man : the sensible man will 
bite the reformer. We fervently hope that he will 
bite him hard. O social reformer, there is much 
work for you to do : educate our children, improve 
our drainage, perfect our morality, and do away with 
our pauperism, but let ample rest be, now as ever, 
the meed of honest toil — ^forbear to deprive us of that 
*^' innocent sleep," given by God, and required by 
men, "sleep that knits up the raveU'd sleeve of 
care." Alas, we waste words in attempting to argue 
with Prejudice personified. Rather would we ad- 
dress our closing exhortation to the general reader : 
we would say to him — get up not later than the hour 
just named; do this regularly on every day of the 
year ; and don't allow yourself to be frightened into 
spasmodic efforts to see the advent of day by any 
references to the lower creation. 

When ye morning riseth redde, 
Rise not thou but keep thy bedde. 
When ye dawne is dull and gray, 
Sleep is still ye better way. 
Beastes arise betimes ; — but then, 
They are beastes, and we are men. 



SLITHY TOVES. 



'TwAS brillig, and the slithy toves did gyre and 
gimble in the wabe." So begins one of the most 
popular of modem ballads, on which the amiable 
writer has lavished the wealth of his inventive in- 
genuity with a result rather puzzling to matter-of- 
fact persons, accustomed only to express their 
thoughts in language " understanded of the people." 
We must acknowledge that until very lately the 
words quoted conveyed to us impressions scarcely 
more definite than might be drawn from a perusal of 
the Latin "nonsense verses" of our boyhood. For 
example, it is not immediately apparent that the 
word "brillig" signifies, as the author afterwards 
tells us it does, four o'clock in the afternoon. We 
have now no doubt that this interpretation is strictly 
correct, but we should not have guessed it from an 
examination of the word itself. However, the object 
of this article is to confirm, not to impair, the truth 
of the strange picture which the chronicler of 
Wonderland has drawn. We believe that we have 
ourselves witnessed such a scene with mortal and 
unclouded eyes, and that, too, without the incon- 
venience of a journey into strange and savage 
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latitudes. Our discovery happened in this wise. 
Not many days ago at ** brillig,'* that is to say, four 
o'clock p.m., we turned our wandering steps towards 
the northern suburbs of Oxford, in search of variety 
and the picturesque. Having arrived at the spot 
where a youthful college blushes cheerfully on the 
left, we passed, as indeed we. had often done before, 
through a gate on the right, and immediately found 
ourselves face to face with a spectacle, which, as 
truth compels us to confess, we did not then see for 
the first time. But never, until that moment, had 
we thought of a connection, which, once perceived, 
appeared the most obvious in the world. Before us 
green and level stretched the " wabe," an unbroken 
expanse of grass-covered lawn, admirably fitted for 
the gambols of all kinds of sportive animals; and 
there, sure enough, were numbers of " slithy toves," 
blue, ^ red, white, large, little, fat, thin, gyring and 
gimbling in the most extraordinary manner, and per- 
forming antics otherwise seldom seen except on the 
boards of a theatre at Christmas-time. Sometimes 
they skirmished in an irregular way without arriving 
at any definite result ; sometimes they put their 
heads together and came to a violent conclusion; 
at one moment they were chasing each other 
furiously over the plain ; at another conglomerated 
in a heaving, struggling mass, from under which 
crawled out from time to time limp and flattened 
creatures, probably the " mimsey borogoves " of the 
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ballad, while round about stood excited " mome 
raths " outgribing with a will. To lay aside the 
language of metaphor, we were witnessing a football 
match in the Parks. 

Familiarity, if it does not always breed contempt, 
at all events, converts the marvellous into the 
commonplace in so complete a manner that it re- 
quires an extraordinary effort to call up any wonder 
at a sight which has been seen more than once. 
Football to the inhabitants of other lands must seem 
a very strange and terrible game, a sport better 
fitted for the impenetrable rhinoceros or the weather- 
toughened savage, than for sons of civilisation, who 
have brains to addle and bones to break. And yet 
the football of to-day is mild, when compared with 
the contests of ten years ago. There was something 
really exciting in those gladiatorial exhibitions. How 
the players did hack, and how the encircling crowd 
gleefully yelled its huzzas — the "hoc habets" of the 
ancient amphitheatre— as some miserable man came 
down with a thud and a broken collar-bone, and 
" the subsequent proceedings interested him no 
more ! " Well, we have happily reformed that sort 
of thing, and yet football retains enough of the 
perilous to make it fascinating to adventurous spirits, 
and violence enough to attract those fiery beings, 
" who like to strike out now and then, you know." 
When James I. announced that his royal displeasure 
had been kindled by the rough behaviour of those who 
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delighted to propel the inflated ball, he probably 
thought that his censure would prove fatal to the 
game ; but its inherent vitality enabled it to survive the 
winter of regal discontent. It continued to flourish in 
Scotland, that refuge of all causes and principles, under 
a temporary cloud, and was one of the sports peculiar 
to Shrovetide. King James was possibly justified in 
his adverse opinion about football, if the amendment, 
which we remember to have taken place in it during 
the last few years, has been progressive since ** the 
setting of that bright Occidental Star, Queen Eliza- 
beth of most happy memory." Judging from what wb 
have seen of the game in this nineteenth century, 
it must have been a singularly graceless exercise in 
the less enligntehed sixteenth, and constituted no 
doubt a new and approved method of paying off old 
grudges. We question whether ** that bright Occi» 
dentiai Star" did not rather encourage a sport so 
ifessentially masculine, and we can almost fancy her 
patting on the back with her own royal hand the 
hero of the minutfe after some well-kicked goal, and 
expressing satisfaction that her goad people should 
amuse themselves in so brave a fashion. But the 
"Sun in his strength," by which metaphor the some*- 
what too courtly translators of the Bible indicate 
James I., did not shine favourably on football, and 
so, as we have said, it languished awhile. It would 
be interesting to know how it fared during the 
Commonwealth, and whether the Lord Protector 
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viewed it with a kindly eye. Probably not, We 
suppose, as he shared in the conventional distaste 
of the Puritans for all forms of amusement, and 
football, if not exactly frivolous, is undoubtedly ob- 
noxious to a charge of levity. 

m 

But our subject is rather the players than the 
game. We should like to get beneath the epidermis 
or outer shell of the football hero, and realise his 
feelings and mental condition, when engaged in his 
favourite game. What, for instance, are the sen- 
sations he experiences, when he sees a stalwart 
adversary bearing down upon him as he runs, and 
knows that in five seconds he will be hurled to the 
ground with resistless force, and may fracture a limb 
or sprain a muscle ? Surely he must feel much as d. 
second-class Trojan, in a rather ricketty ancestral 
chariot, felt when the god-like Achilles was chasing 
him with his fiery steeds over the Dardanian plain. 
Then again, how much conscious animation is re- 
tained by a man in the middle of one of those great 
heaps of humanity, when friends and foes alike are 
doing their utmost to squeeze life out of him ? It 
would be impossible to parallel his condition by any 
incident in Homeric warfare. They had sufficiently 
unpleasant ways of inconveniencing an enemy, those 
heroes of old, but they never thought of bodily com- 
pression and artificial asphyxia. It was reserved for 
a later and more ingenious age to invent such re- 
markable tortures, and enjoy them. British pluck is 
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said to be largely the creation of the football field, and 
we are not surprised to hear it ; but it must be alsa 
admitted that the popularity of football argues the 
separate existence of the pluck. A boy must have 
a considerable stock of that valuable commodity 
before he can take any profitable lessons in such a 
rough school. To run with the speed of a racehorse^ 
to stand shivering in the neigbourhood of a goal-post, 
to grapple with a representative of Anak, to lie 
beneath a struggling Jeshurun, to kick a goal in the 
teeth of a whirlwind, to be reproached for failure 
when success was impossible, to invite fifty times an 
hour a personal repetition of any item or items in the 
long category of physical casualties, these make up 
the prime amusement of football players ; and to go 
through them ani emerge from them sound of limb 
and satisfied in soul, they must needs be, as every 
observer will admit, very ** slithy toves." 
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We live in very graceless times. The spirit of the 
age, as politicians have long ago discerned, is above 
all things democratic. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
and other like high-sounding abstractions, are the 
levers by which men try to hoist a grovelling 
humanity into regions of unmeasured bliss. Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity — Liberty, that is, to indulge 
self; Equality, to reverence nothing but self; Fra- 
ternity, to deal with others for the benefit of self, on 
what Mr. Carlyle calls, "the great cash-payment 
principle." The world has grown tired of aristo- 
cracies ; it cares no longer to be guided by its " best 
men." We can tolerate many things once thought 
intolerable. Dishonesty, hypocrisy, and competitive 
humbug excite no very keen aversion, stir no moral 
indignation in our minds. But there is one thing 
never to be borne, believed or acknowledged — the 
existence of human beings more noble than our- 
selves. Were not all men created equal ? Black 
and white, bond and free, high and low, rich and 
poor, — are. they not all cast in a mould, have they 
not all the same complement of arms, legs, eyes, 
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ears, and whatever else pertains to the construction 
of a man ? There is indeed the moneyed class, the 
plutocracy: that may stand for the present. We 
too have a little lucre which, judiciously invested, 
may return as much as cent, per cent. ; or if not, we 
are democrats, enjoying the franchise, — Mammon 
beware ! So babbles the age : do we not rightly call 
it graceless ? 

There is need of much salt for the due leavening 
of a corruptible lump like this, and we may be 
thankful that in some degree we have it. Otherwise 
the prospect would be dreary indeed — life but a 
descent to Avemu3) with a gradient of one in ten. 
Our salt is chiefly traditional ; old customs, old laws, 
old creeds— these make up the Hellebore with 
which we try to purge our lunacy ; props, rather, to 
keep us from the nethermost depth of degradation* 
Few places on earth have retained so much healthful 
antiquity as the English Universities. Here, if 
anywhere, we may look for salt with full savour; 
here, if anywhere, we are not disappointed* Dis- 
cipline is the key-note of their system, reverence the 
last word of their philosophy. They proclaim sub- 
mission to time-honoured ordinances as a prime 
necessity for the acquirement of antique wisdom, 
and when that is rightly grasped, humility must 
ensue. Men are not free, not equal, not brothers. 
Oxford and Cambridge entertain no such delusion ; 
not free, because they have a settled work to do, and 
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must do it in obedience to fixed laws — not equal, 
because there is a difference between strength and 
weakness, competence and incapacity — not brothers, 
because the good can have no fellowship with the 
evil, but are divided by an eternity of antagonism. 
Men are not equal, or kings would be unnecessary, 
impossible, and kings are facts. Crowned heads 
may be a convention — kings only in name. True 
kings are heroes, true leaders of true men. Of that 
kind of king we have as much need as ever : of that 
kind we now speak. Captains of industry and cap- 
tains of recreations, we have them both at Oxford, 
oftentimes combined in the same person. And 
whereas recreation is the indispensable corollary of 
industry, and with us largely assumes the character 
of industry, we shall not subvert the right order of 
things, if we dwell chiefly on men who lead their 
fellows in paths other than intellectual. Since Hel- 
lennic times ideal education has been many-sided as 
man. If there be a subordination of faculties, 
perfection must be aimed at equally in all; and 
so intimate is the connection between faculty and 
faculty, that the training of one oftpn implies the 
culture of another. It is obvious that the right 
practice of any branch of athletics has a tendency to 
bring out and confirm certain moral excellencies — 
energy, sobriety, patience, fortitude. We say the 
** right practice," because it is quite conceivable 
that an intemperate and injudicious use of physical 
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Strength, a wild efflorescence of animal vigour, 
might produce moral effects of a very different cha- 
racter. Physical intemperance begets moral intem- 
perance, just as surely as physical fortitude begets 
moral fortitude. In the light of this consideration 
what an important person does the Captain of a 
Boat Club appear! His power within the sphere 
of his authority is practically unlimited — he is the 
most perfect of autocrats; and on him alone it 
depends whether the members of his Club make a 
right or a wrong use of their energies. An elected 
sovereign is always free from the reproach of colour- 
less insignificance, which sometimes attaches to a 
hereditary monarch ; for good or for evil he is con- 
spicuous — not unfrequently for good and for evil, 
seldom for evil alone. The mixed multitude adores 
a hybrid ideal, but happily its judgment is not alto- 
gether perverted. A man wholly bad finds it 
difficult to secure the suffrages of any constituency. 
He must at least simulate the virtues of chivalry, 
and the very simulation is an unconscious tribute to 
the better nature of the mob. Of course an Oxford 
college-constifuency is in no sense a mob, but rather 
an aggregate of well-defined individuals, an aggre- 
gate not too large for each entity to exercise a 
distinctly separate influence. There may be a resi- 
duum even in an Oxford College; there was a 
residuum in Olympus. A set of men who vote as 
their natural leaders direct are no worse than those 
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'second-class deities whose existence was a perpetual 
trepidation at the nod of Zeus. And yet the deities, 
second-class though they were, towered as mighty 
gods above the heads of earth-born mortals. The 
elect of a College residuum might be a Saul among 
Israel, while the addition of all the more intelligent 
votes would perhaps improve the choice to the level 
of a David. High levels, both of them — notwith- 
standing the difference between the sons of Kish and 
Jesse. So then the Captain of a College Boat Club 
is usually the best man obtainable, and the method 
of his election the best possible. Some clever people 
think otherwise. They pin their faith to competitive 
systems, and have a sneaking affection for what they 
consider natural machinery. ** Survival of the fittest " 
is the phrase oftenest in their mouths. " Collect 
your candidates in some convenient place, and then 
examine them, test them, try them, rack them, 
plough them, harrow them, until the weakest have 
gone to the wall. If the remainder be too numerous, 
repeat and intensify the same process, until by the 
rule of natural selection all except the strongest 
have been eliminated and cast aside." This is what 
the friends of competition recommend, and as far as 
we can judge there is only one flaw in the system, 
namely, that so far from being natural, it is about 
the most artificial ever promulgated. The survival 
of the fittest is an admirable thing as arranged 
by nature, but much less effective when human 
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examiners attempt to improve her designs. If, dear 
friends of competition, ye were infallible, we would 
readily accept your high-pressure machinery in lieu 
of the gradual processes of Nature. Unfortunately, 
experience has shown your rough-and-ready mode of 
elimination to be defective and fallacious. Often 
have ye sent to the wall, as incapable, men whom 
Nature afterwards recalled to a more generous posi- 
tion. Attempts to form an artificial test-atmosphere, 
wherein only the noblest qualities should survive, 
have failed signally. You cannot reproduce in a 
small compass of time and space the complex con- 
ditions of the natural word. Take a lion and a 
salamander; shut them up in a furnace together, 
and mark the result. In a few minutes, your lion 
will be as dead as a door-nail, and your salamander 

as lively as a salamander. But will such a trial 

prove the superiority of the fire-lizard over the king 
of beasts ? No, competition is useful in demonstra- 
ting the possession of some special capacity — such 
as the power to endure heat — but it will never dis- 
cover a man who is great, in any liberal conception 
of the term, unless it do so by the merest chance. 
The Captain of a Boat Club ought to be a great 
man, for he wields, as we have said, great powers. 
He ought to be great, too, because he is chosen well. 
The competition for the office is purely natural. We 
do not set likely men to wrestle with one another, 
to row against one another, or even to ply the arts of 
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popularity each against the other. We are content to 
watch their in-coming and out-going, the ordinary 
details of their life and conversation, not forgetting, 
of course, their rowing, and, it may be, their general 
popularity (for that is a good sign) — ^we observe 
these things for some months or years, and so when 
the vacancy occurs, we are in a position to elect the 
very best man, and him, in nine cases out of ten, we 
do elect accordingly. The tenth case is conceded 
as a fair tribute to the persistent imperfection of 
everjrthing human. 

The king is chosen, crowned, and enthroned; 
what follows ? Surely the prompt obedience of all 
his loyal subjects. Monarchs by convention in these 
democratic days have often great difficulty in extorting 
anything like obedience from the unchastened popu- 
lace. It is not so with our Captain. Idyllic sheep 
submit themselves never more sweetly to the moni- 
tions of an Arcadian shepherd, than do the picked 
youths of England to the ruling of their chosen 
leader. If he fails to rule them aright, the fault is 
all his own. Nothing can exceed the docility of 
those under his command, and moreover it is that 
most patient thing — an educated docility. The sub- 
mission of ignorance to culture is a normal relation 
which is often momentarily reversed; it is not a 
rational obedience. But when an educated man 
deliberately submits himself to another, who is his 
superior only in certain points, and may be his inferior 

M 
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in many others, the surrender, being voluntary, 
is sure, and not only sure but intelligent. We 
might conclude that under these circumstances the 
task of the Captain must be an easy one. As a 
matter of fact, it is not. The organisation of a Boat 
Club and the arrangement of crews, as well as the 
actual coaching of individuals, tax considerably the 
energies of a man who is not exempt from ordinary 
academic work. Claims upon his hospitality are 
also frequent and considerable; he may almost be 
said to " keep open house " during his term of office. 
In this way a great portion of his time is literally 
not his own. He is a public character, and bears 
the burden which that position necessarily entails. 
On the other hand, he enjoys the sweets of sub- 
stantial power, the unfeigned respect of his fellows, 
and what is more than either, the knowledge that he 
is really benefitting his college and his generation. 
The training he imparts is the best of all train- 
ings, — an education founded on example, and merely 
supplemented by precept. It is good, not so much 
to have heard, as to have seen and known hiip. 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye ; 

he is not a didactic talking-machine, a verbal 
teacher of ideas communicable by word-of-mouth, 
but a solid, shapely, and homogeneous whole, to be 
imitated and reproduced, as far as may be, in the 
persons of his pupils. We have taken the Head of 
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the Boat Club as the most typical member of the 
College oligarchy. Like him in their different de- 
partments are the Captains of Cricket, Football, and 
Athletics, — each in his way an autocrat, with more 
or less responsibility, authority, and influence. These 
ancient institutions, relics of a more Conservative 
age, we treasure at our universities. A time may 
come when they shall fall to the ground like leaves 
in October; when we shall require no leaders, or, 
requiring, shall look for them in vain. At present 
we both need and have them, — specially in Oxford 
the Boat Club Captain : floruit^ floret^ and, friends of 
competition notwithstanding, we will dare to say, 
floreat. 



M a 



THE TORPIDS. 



Once more the time of Torpids has come round, and 
we are required again to exercise legs and lungs for 
the benefit of our respective colleges. To many of 
us who dislike mud, and water of doubtful com- 
plexion, the towing-path has been for some timo 
past an object of the tenderest interest ; and we are 
all anxious that for the next week rain and wind 
should suspend their operations in the afternoon. 
At best the Torpids in their external concomitants 
can make but a sorry show compared with the 
rowing carnival of next term. The river is a picture 
of loveliness, when hedged in by leafy groves and 
green fields, kindled into life and beauty by the 
bright rays of a summer sun ; but the fair visitants, 
who lend colour and animation to the scene of the 
" Eights," have small conception how dreary and 
desolate the same natural surroundings appear in 
the first days of blustering March. The interest 
excited by the Torpids is entirely self-centred and 
self-sustained. We do not flock down to the barges 
and meander along the sinuous paths, because the 
weather is inviting, the landscape delightful, and the 
smiles of beauty may be freely encountered. No ; 
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duty and pleasure are for once synonymous, and our 
enthusiasm on behalf of the particular boat, which 
represents us, is unalloyed by any other pleasurable 
emotions. We go to run ; we go to yell ; and the 
running and yelling have no more personal object 
than to promote the honour and glory of our college. 
If it does not effect this, we derive no benefit from it 
at all ; it is pure self-sacrifice. Why is it then that 
the Torpid races are so popular? What is the 
attraction presented by these, confessedly, junior 
and second-rate boats? We imagine that the 
answer to such questions is to be found in the very 
fact of their inferiority. They share in the admiration 
which attaches to all amateur feats. We naturally 
regard the members of a Collie Eight as tough and 
hardened professionals, whose strength and skill 
may be taken as matters of course. If they are 
successful, they have simply done their duty, — ^what 
was expected of them, and deserve no particular 
praise ; if they fail, the vials of public censure and 
contempt are ruthlessly poured on their hapless 
heads. It is far otherwise with the Torpids. A 
Torpid man is distinctly an amateur, a tender plant, 
a bud rather than a blossom. Since the beginning 
of Michaelmas Term, he has been taken in hand by 
the authorities of his Boat Club, and gradually 
instructed in the mysteries, and inured to the hardships 
of the aquatic art. Little by little his latent powers 
have developed and unfolded themselves; by slow 
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degrees he has become a respectable oarsman. 
The unpleasantness of coaching has been patiently 
endured, the ordeal of training successfully sur- 
mounted, and now, like a delicate instrument, he 
is taken out of cotton-wool, and put to the conclusive 
test of actual conflict. No wonder that we feel an 
interest in his welfare, no wonder that we run along 
the river-bank, and encourage his flagging energies 
by the springing of rattles, the braying of horns, and 
the yelling of yells ! Who can estimate the almost 
supernatural strength infused into his arms by a 
well-sustained shout ? Marvellous, truly, is the 
inspiriting power of a blast from a tin trumpet. 
Shrill and clear it rises above the confused din of 
many voices, and its mellifluous accents, borne on 
the kindly breeze to the ears of the weary crew, 
work a wondrous revolution. So far they have been 
losing, or at least only keeping their distance, but 
now, pulling themselves together, they dash forward 
with renewed energy— every moment they gain on 
their adversaries, until at last by a supreme effort 
the wished-for collision is efl'ected, and the deed is 
done. Hastily they clear the way, amid the 
triumphant applause of their partisans, and a 
gratulatory solo on the tin trumpet. 

It is a pleasant thing to be a hero, even if only the 
hero of a week ; and it is especially gratifying to be 
applauded for the heroic in the old style. The 
modem hero is generally an intellectual phenome- 
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non, — a man whose heroism (if indeed we may use 
the term in this sense) has been shown by the 
workings of his mind, his tongue, and his pen — a 
man who would have been thoroughly despised in 
the days of Agamemnon and Achilles. Of course 
it does sometimes happen • that an expedition is 
despatched to the North Pole, or an enthusiastic 
traveller goes off to explore the African Continent. 
But such adventures do not fall to the lot of most 
men, and they have consequently no opportunity of 
winning laurels in the arena of physical prowess. 
It is the peculiar happiness of the undergraduate 
burning to distinguish himself athletically that not 
only is an ample field provided for his efforts, but 
success is liberally rewarded with the honour and 
glory of public recognition. And the Torpid man 
enjoys all the sweets, without the drawbacks, of a 
niche in the temple of Fame. Critics regard him 
with a favourable eye. Duty may require them to 
find fault with the boat as a whole, but they are 
inclined to spare the individual. It would be 
obviously harsh and ill-natured to examine too 
keenly the performances of one, who in the opinion 
of Experience is only a tyro. " Be to his faults a 
little blind, be to his virtues ever kind," — this is the 
maxim of the Special Correspondent when reviewing 
the exploits of the Torpid man. The severity and 
detailed censure which he metes out to an older oar, 
finds no place in his reports on Torpid crews. To 
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deal hardly with the lambs of the aquatic flock — we 
ask pardon for the inappropriate simile — ^would 
betoken a coarse brutality of disposition, which is 
happily rare even among critics. Hard-hearted they 
may be ; it is the spirit of the trade ; but judicial 
severity in such a case would be worse than cruel ; 
it would be worthy of a Jeffreys, — ^it would be 
Appian-Claudian. 

There is of course another side to the picture. 
The heroes of the Torpids thoroughly deserve all 
the commendation accorded to them. It is no 
slight thing to have gone down to the river day 
after day, in weather wet and windy and chill, all 
through the months of winter, which fall in term 
time. It passes a joke when a man rubs his hands 
with rosin, in order that if his fingers are numbed 
with cold and the sense of feeling is lost, he may 
still keep a mechanical hold upon the oar. The 
very monotony of being ** coached " is wearisome. 
It soon becomes simple galley-slavery tempered with 
objurgation. And then the process of training is not 
in all respect delightful* Restraints upon liberty of 
action in small matters are always disagreeable, and 
to be dieted like a prize animal destined for the 
Agricultural Hall, is trying to the feelings. It is 
difficult to an outsider to resist the conclusion that 
men in training eat, not because they are conscious 
of a vacuum, but because they consider repletion a 
duty. The Latin exercise books of our boyhood 
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used to tell us that Balbus — ^that embodiment of 
all virtue, " eats to live," while the vicious and 
abandoned Caius " lives to eat." The lesson no 
doubt applies only to ordinary people, but Torpid 
men have at least the same moral perceptions as 
ordinary people. To guzzle is inelegant : to guzzle 
for the public good is of course a duty, but not the 
less an unpleasant one. Naturally we do all we can 
to make life endurable to our Torpid friend ; we 
mitigate the rigour of his lot by every means in our 
power. Out-of-doors we deafen him with continuous 
shoutings and metallic clarions ; at home we entertain 
him with such cates and liquors as the rules of his 
servitude will permit him to consume. Still, we 
cannot do very much even in this direction. It is 
impossible to feel really jovial at a wine party until 
the evening is well advanced ; a sound of revelry by 
night is ridiculous before ten. The clock has usually 
struck the half-hour before everybody has settled 
. down and feels comfortable. " But the fair guerdon 
when we hope to find, and think to burst out into 
sudden blaze, comes the blind Fury with the ab- 
horred shears," — Nay! 'tis only the voice of the 
genial Captain, " Time to turn in, gentlemen." And 
so the Torpid man seeks his couch, — perhaps not 
unwillingly, and reposes after the exertions of the 
day. "To all, and each, a fair good night, and 
pleasing dreams and slumbers light I " What dreams, 
we wonder, does the hero enjoy ? Flits there before 
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his heavy eyes the vision of a well-known boat, 
gliding onward with speed which mocks the pur- 
suing efforts of himself and his comrades, while his 
ears are full of the murmur of a distant multitude 
blended with the symphony of tin trumpets in a 
minor key, and his palate retains a dreamy remini- 
scence of port wine ? But soft ! he sleeps. Favete 
Unguis. 



BASHI-BAZOUKS. 



A GREAT observer of humanity has told us that " one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin," and 
there is a melancholy satisfaction in remarking 
how extensively this kinship is exemplified. The 
cowardly ruffians, who give their name to this 
article have near relatives all over the inhabited 
globe. There are Bulgarias not Sclavonic, and 
Bashi-bazouks who speak mitigated forms of the 
English tongue. In the sister-universities they 
flourish and abound at least as much as anywhere 
else, and their natural ferocity has been increased 
by traditional license. They are therefore interest- 
ing subjects for anthropological examination, and 
selecting a few of the most prominent types, we 
propose to dwell briefly on the peculiar character- 
istics of each. Sometimes it is difficult to decide 
what members of an extensive class ought to be 
first considered, but in the present case no such 
ground for hesitation exists. Not only the superior 
distinction to which he has attained, but the natural 
fitness of things, unquestionably indicates the cab- 
man-bazouk as the leader of his genus. To his 
tender mercies on the very threshhold of our aca- 
demic career we are committed^ and it is he who 
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attempts to speed the fledgling Bachelor on his 
last journey home. Attempts to speed — suggestive 
phrase ! Happy the man who is not stopped mid- 
way by some untoward mischance, the shafts of his 
vehicle broken, the wheel off, or the bottom out; 
still happier he, who having come to grief, is not 
further pained by exercises on the language of vitu- 
peration, " Our armies swore terribly in Flanders, 
cried my Uncle Toby, but nothing to this." Verily the 
cabman-bazouk can use his tongue. And for the 
most part he can use his cab too; he possesses 
energy, but unfortunately it is untempered by dis- 
cretion. As a rule he does not crawl ; he flies. The 
unhappy occupant of the ricketty carriage is jolted 
from side to side, holding the doors with the energy 
of despair, lest they should fly open, afraid to put his 
feet on the floor lest it should fall out, and only con- 
vinced that his luggage is not lying in the road by 
the terrific noise it makes dancing on the roof. And 
then the comers ! Travellers draw vivid pictures of 
the intense and breathless excitement of boat-parties 
when about to shoot the rapids of a large river : we 
can fully sympathise with them when our cab is 
turning an angle at full speed. A silent horror is 
instantly succeeded by a feeling of complete resig- 
nation. Death can come but once, and if it is 
waiting to overwhelm us round that comer, we can 
at least meet it stoically, heroically. And so our 
machine swings round with lightning rapidity, and 
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we sit ready to face our doom be it what it may. 
Perhaps there is a collision, and we know the worst 
at once; perhaps our quadruped tries to stand on 
his head or his hind legs, while the cab stops with 
such sudden empnasis that our nose is flattened 
against the opposite window; perhaps — and how 
relieved we are to find it so — ^the road is clear, and 
the perils within are not aggravated by dangers from 
without. We have spoken so far of four-wheelers, 
but our remarks are for the most part applicable also 
to lighter kinds of cabs. A superior elegancy of 
design and construction might lead us to prefer, as 
far as we have any choice in the matter, to expire 
in a " Patent Safety," rather than in the older and 
clumsier vehicle, but more than this we cannot say. 
Not having before us any statistics of the mortality 
of Hansom ** fares," as compared with the death- 
rate among patrons of four-wheelers, we are not able 
to pronounce an opinion on the merits of the rivals. 
The local features of Oxford are of such a nature as 
to make it of small importance in what obtainable 
species of machine transits are accomplished, but 
if the balance of safety inclines in one direction 
more than in the other, it is towards four-wheelers. 
Our immediate subject, however, is the driver, not 
the thing driven, and there is one more of his pecu- 
liarities, which we must notice. He is able to 
absorb the precious metals in great quantities. A 
stem moralist might say that he plunders his 
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victims as truly as does his Turkish namesake, but 
we are not fond of hard words and prefer to place 
the matter in a more favourable light. The pay- 
ment of his exactions is voluntary, quite voluntary — 
only you must submit. And here, not without much 
diffidence, we desire to make a suggestion to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Might not the recent 
depreciation of silver be remedied by setting a few 
cab-bazouks to absorb the white metal wherever it 
has become too plentiful ? But our space is limited 
and we must pass to another description of animal. 
We read in the newspapers that it is difficult to get 
satisfactory evidence about the outrages in Bulgaria, 
because the terror-stricken inhabitants fear that they 
will incur further brutality from the Turks, if they 
relate what they have already suffered. Now this is 
very much our own position with regard to one class 
of Bashi-bazouks who dominate the two Univer- 
sities. Our food, our comfort, our possessions, our 
very lives are so entirely in their power and depen- 
dent on their good will, that we hardly dare to speak 
of their excesses with locked doors and bated breath. 
Sad enough is the fate of many of us who groan 
continually under the yoke of their tyranny, but 
terrible indeed would be the end of that man who 
should rashly incur their particular displeasure. 
Therefore, what we are about to say will be said in 
fear and trembling, uncertain as we are, to what 
extent an anonymous press may baffle the keenness 
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of their vulture vision. And yet it is well that an 
occasional protest should be made against practices, 
which would be tolerated nowhere except among 
beings who mistake traditional abuses for fine old 
institutions. We thankfully acknowledge that the 
evil has been considerably lessened of late years, and 
that the ever-increasing force of public opinion has 
obliged the too often unwilling authorities to initiate 
many judicious reformers; but there is still much 
room for further improvement in the selection and 
supervision of those persons, whose name has cer- 
tainly not been derived, as an ingenious writer ironi- 
cally suggests, from the fact that they invariably 
** scout " the idea of receiving more than legitimate 
remuneration for their services. As long as they 
continue to harry our chatties and carry our viands, so 
long shall we have a reasonable ground for complaint 
against them. Not until they adopt a demeanour 
less suggestive of autocracy, and diminish somewhat 
the large amount of local taxation which they take 
upon themselves to levy, are there likely to be more 
cordial relations between College servants and those 
who are dependent upon their services. Of course 
there are some bright exceptions, individual and 
corporate, to whom these remarks do not apply ; we 
speak generally, and the experience of the reader 
will acquit us of exaggeration. 

Once more we take a leap upward in the social 
scale, and light upon a kind of Bashi-bazouk, rarer 
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and proportionately more mysterious, than either of 
the two species with which we have already dealt. 
This individual, we grieve to say, is entitled to wear 
the costume of a Master of Arts, and may be most 
easily identified sitting behind a table within the 
precinct of the Schools. Judging from the accounts 
of those hapless ones who have seen him officially, 
it would seem that his visage is terrible and his voice 
portentous. Immediately after breakfast he begins 
the work of torture, and has been known to dispatch 
a dozen victims before midday. He takes a savage 
pleasure in wounding his unhappy victims through 
their tenderest susceptibilities, he prods them here 
and belabours them there, he causes exquisite pain 
by attempting to extract matter from vacuous organs, 
and having produced feverish irritation he exhorts 
his subject to be calm while further agonies are 
being prepared. Such is the Examiner-bazouk. We 
must confess that personally we have never en- 
countered him ; but there is some reason to suppose 
that, although the progress of civilisation has nearly 
snuffed him out, he is not yet quite extinct. 

It would be easy to mention several other species 
of social Bashi-bazouks, if we had not reached the 
end of our tether and were fain to lay down the pen. 
Enough has been said to shew that our Radical 
friends need not begin to overturn the crown and 
constitution for want of more domestic fields, in 
which to exercise their reforming energies. 
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We are in the middle of Commemoration week : 
Oxford is in holiday attire. This seat of learning 
has been transformed for a period into a seat of 
festivity. Strange, if often beautiful, faces are to be 
seen about our Colleges ; alien, if often delicate, feet 
tread the pavement of the " High." The Oxford of 
to-day is scarcely the Oxford of last week, certainly 
not the Oxford of last term. Whatever our visitors 
may think on the point, the aspect which the Uni- 
versity wears at this season is an aspect worn at no 
other time. Balls, concerts, and ffites are the ex- 
ception with us, not the rule ; and, perhaps it is as 
well they are so. Not that we deprecate Com- 
memoration, or desire to abolish the week of gaiety, 
which brings so much pleasure to our friends and so 
much gain to the citizens ; we will not commit our- 
selves to such an unpopular opinion. Only it is 
impossible to help thinking that Oxford has so many 
natural beauties, that she could almost afford to 
dispense with adventitious attractions, that, in fact, 
our visitors by importing with them foreign dissipa- 
tions, lose something of Oxford's native charm. But 
even this sounds like heresy ; we return to the safe 
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ground of facts. And one fact, at least, is clear. 
We have been Commemorating the founders and 
benefactors of the University, if not in the precise 
manner they might have desired, at least in the way 
which most pleases us ; and what is the dead lion- 
h^ood of the ** pious founder" to the live doggery of 
the present generation? Let the University Com- 
missioners prepare an answer. They will have 
leisure for the task; we have none. What with 
dances, flower-shows, luncheons, and excursions to 
Nuneham, we have hardly hsld time to be happy, 
much less to be serious. Besides, it has been too 
hot to think; "with the sun on one's forehead, 
thought gets dry in the brain." Enough to know 
that things are what they are, not everywhere per- 
fect perhaps, but pleasant enough on the whole, 
specially in Oxford at Commemoration time. Did 
not the good Bishop of Winchester tell us, from the 
pulpit of St. Mary's last Sunday morning, that to 
right wrong was the dream of generous youth, that 
poverty, iniquity, and so on, will always abide in our 
midst, that "offences must needs come?^' The 
briginal Speaker added something, but no matter. 
Strong language is unacceptable to polite ears, 
"the age has grown so picked." 

But Commemoration may be viewed from other 

stand-points than that of the holiday-making visitor. 

For many of us — ^for all of us, indeed, who have any 

claim to call Oxford our own — this week's panorama 
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bears under- written the legend — ** Finis." We have ar- 
rived at the end of another academic year, and before 
our feet lies a chasm of four months, too slenderly 
bridged over by the delusive title, " Long Vacation." 
To make a wilderness and call it " Peace," is a pro- 
verbial act of folly. To break up a University and 
send away a host of willing workers, presumably to 
woo Idleness for nearly twenty weeks of long bright 
summer days, is at least as foolish. Someday 
people will recognize the truth ; " there's a good 
time coming yet" — at least, we hope so. Mean- 
while, it rests with us to decide whether the pre- 
sumption in favour of Idleness shall find its fulfilment 
in fact. Other nymphs may be wooed and won. 
Industry among the number. There is of course no 
reason why the Long Vacation should not be as well 
employed as the busiest weeks of term. Indeed the 
exigencies of our social intercourse have almost 
obliged us to consider the term as a time of holiday, 
and the vacation as a term of toil. But that rather 
increases than lessens the absurdity of the arrange- 
ment. What does the word ** vacation" mean, if 
not a period of rest and recreation, of freedom from 
labour, and of licensed idleness ? Four months can- 
not be so spent now-a-days. A busy age has learned 
to economise its time, and we would not, even if 
we could, remain the only ones idle in a world of 
workers. Then surely it is not too much to ask of 
the University, that she should assist the efforts of 
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our energy, and not tempt us to sheer laziness, as 
she does at present. If the three terms cannot be 
lengthened, at least let us have a fourth, even at the 
risk of curbing the errant instincts of those globe- 
trotting tutors, to whom the Long Vacation is so 
dear. The blindest enthusiast could not pretend 
that we work at such high pressure in Oxford as to 
make six months of holiday an annual necessity; 
and, if it were so, the fact would call just as loudly 
for reform. We cannot do better than commend 
this matter also to the attention of the new Com- 
mission. Pending its decision, we must do what is 
possible with things as they are; and ** possible" 
means a great deal. Some of us will depart over 
the seas, or at least over the straits of Dover. 
Theirs is an enviable lot. Pleasant it is, un- 
doubtedly, to ramble over the plains of France, and 
through the vales of Switzerland, to reach at length 
the sunny South. There even a Hertford Scholar 
might forget his erudition and recreate his learned 
mind. We can see him in fancy dancing a Sabine 
jig in a Falernian vineyard, and offering a cup of 
Massic to the Lalage of his choice. What so sweet 
as to unbend awhile, and forget the parade of civili- 
sation in the society of simple-minded peasants? 
And then Italy has a mediaeval as well as a classic 
interest. Of Rome, once Imperial, always metro- 
politan, we will not speak, but Florence would well 
deserve a visit if it contained only that matchless 
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campanile of Giotto's, concerning which a modem 
writer has expressed himself so poetically: "A mass 
of varied light written on the cloudless sky of un- 
fathomed blue ; varied but blended, as never in any 
other building that we had seen; the warm yellow 
of the lighter marbles separated but not disunited by 
the ever-recurring bands of dark; or glowing into 
red where the kisses of the sun had been hottest ; or 
fading again into white where the shadows mostly 
haunted, or where the renovating hand had been 
waging conflict with decay." That is something 
like a description ! Ex pede Herculem, And yet our 
sympathies are not wholly with the continental 
tourist. The search for beauty, like the exercise of 
charity, may well begin at home. There is some- 
thing rather comical about the man who has made 
the fashionable tour of the continent, but who knows 
nothing about the beauty-spots of his native land, 
and is perhaps sceptical as to their existence. We 
have mentioned Italy as the fairest of European 
lands ; may we not assign to Devonshire the same 
place among English counties? From north to 
south it presents an unbroken expanse of the lover 
liest scenery. Lynmouth, Ilfracombe, and Clovelly, 
are names famous everywhere among artists and 
lovers of the picturesque in nature. And the 
Southern coast can show an outline scarcely less 
beautiful. Torquay, Teignmouth, Dawlish, and the 
mouth of the Exe, may well compare themselves 
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with the sea-side villages of North Devon, and it is 
no discredit to them, if the impartial critic places 
them in the second rank. To be second in Devon- 
shire is to be more than first elsewhere. When the 
visitor has stood at the junction of the Lynns and 
gazed upon the encircling ridges, or looked from the 
hill above Kenton over Powderham Castle and the 
Exe, he will probably agree with our verdict. We 
must not omit all mention of Dartmoor. As long as 
Chagford exists, it will have a claim on our personal 
gratitude too strong to be ignored. Usurping for the 
occasion the functions of a guide-book, we would say 
to any tourist uncertain whither to turn his feet, — 
Go to Devonshire, and don't forget to visit Chagford. 
Finis! There is more in the title than we have 
yet unfolded. To all of us the end of a term, of 
a year, has arrived; to some of us the end of a 
University course. Two or three hundred under- 
graduates put on the B.A. gown at this time and 
bid adieu to Oxford as, in any way, a home. We 
trust to visit the dear old place as often as possible 
in the future, — how much less often than we could 
wish, time will demonstrate. But we shall visit it 
in a new capacity, — ^we shall be looking back instead 
of looking forward. To-day, indeed, we may do 
both. We may look forward, as we have done all 
our life, and we may also, for the first time in any 
wide sense, look back. Would that the retrospect 
were more satisfactory ! 
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When Finis comes the Book we close, 

And somewhat sadly, Fancy goes, 
With backward step, from stage to stage 
Of that accomplished pilgrimage 

The thorn lies thicker than the rose ! 

And in the main, we have only ourselves to thank 
for the result. Time was, when the path lay all 
before us, when the landscape looked as bright as 
' good resolutions could make it, when we started to 
succeed, or at least to deserve success, and now . . . 

There is so much that no one knows — 
So much unreached that none suppose; 

What flaws I What faults 1 — on every page 
When Finis comes. 

This is not a very cheerful thought with which to close 
the last editorial we shall pen this term, but perhaps 
it is as salutary as any other. Certainly we need 
not shun contemplation of the past, if it leads to 
amendment in the future ; and though the final out- 
come of our undergraduate career be a regret, we 
may fairly hope to wreathe a later "Finis "with 
laurel. 
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